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GOGGIN) BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS |G 
morrar.yaro =“ THE BEST OF SUMMER READING ” MR COMPANY. 


OLD FRIENDS 
By WILLIAM WINTER 


This book constitutes the author’s Literary Reminiscences, and is uniform with his 
Stage Reminiscences, which were published last autumn under the title of “Other 
Days.” It is rich in anecdote and illuminating personal letters. “The paper on Aldrich 
has been declared by competent authority “the perfection of reminiscence.” Mr. 
Winter knew Longfellow as few knew him, and was loved and trusted by him. The 
passages about Whitman have also attracted wide attention and praise. 

These reminiscences are among the noblest, most intimate and most instructive that 
have appeared from the pen of an American. 


Fully Illustrated. rzmo. $3.00 net; by mail, $3.30 


PSYCHOTHERAPY 


By HUGO MUNSTERBERG, M.D., Ph.D. 


‘* Professor Miinsterberg’s contribution,” says Joseph Jastrow, in 7hke Dial, “consists 
of three logically arranged steps: the first setting forth the manner of connection between 
the doctrines and findings of psychology and the utilization of the mental influences in 
the relief of disabilities and impediments ; the second furnishing some living pictures of 
these influences in action; the third presenting the manner in which principle and 
procedure affect the interests of the physician, the minister, the psychologist, and the 
public.” 


Second Large Printing Nearly Exhausted Nine Weeks After Publication 
8vo. $2.00 net; by mail, $2.20 


THE POWER OF SELF 
SUGGESTION 


By SAMUEL McCOMB, D.D. 


An able and interesting discussion of one of the most absorbing and important 
questions of this day, by the co-author of “ Religion and Medicine.” 


Small 16mo. 50 cents net; by mail, 55 cents 


AMERICA AND THE FAR 
EASTERN QUESTION 


By THOMAS F. MILLARD 
William H. Taft, President of the United States, writes: = 


“Mr. Millard’s familiarity with conditions in the Orient entitles his views to 
serious consideration and makes the book worthy of the attention of the American people 
and all students of international affairs.”’ 


With 36 Illustrations. S8vo. $4.00 net; by mail, $4.30 


MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY :: NEW YORK 











When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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ORDER FOR SUMMER READING FROM 
THE NEW MACMILLAN PUBLICATIONS 





NEW NOVELS 
JAMES LANE ALLEN’S zew nove 
The Bride of the Mistletoe 


A delight to lovers of the atmosphere of 4 
Kentucky Cardinal, etc. Cloth, 12mo. Just ready 


By BARBARA (Mabel O. Wright) 
Poppea of the Post Office 


By the author of The Garden of a Commuter's Wife, 
The Open Window, etc, Cloth, 12mo. Just ready 


F. MARION CRAWFORD’S 
The White Sister 


A ‘Saracinesca’ novel, intensely interesting, at 
once simple and poignant. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


FRANK DANBY’S new novel 


Sebastian A Son of Dreams 
By the author of 7he Heart of a Child, etc. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 
ELLEN GLASGOW’S new novel 
The Romance of a Plain Man 


By the author of 7he Voice of the People, etc. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS’ new novel 
The Three Brothers 


By the author of The Secret Woman and other 
racy Dartmoor stories. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


RINA RAMSAY’S hunting novel 
The Straw 


The best novel of the year to those who love to 
follow the hounds. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE?’S 2 
A Certain Rich Man 


A sharp, clear-cut picture whose force is unescap- 
able. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


last 
novel 


Mr. PERCY MACKAYE?’S vew 500% 
The Playhouse and the Play 


Points out forcibly that, whether we realize it or 


not, the theater is a tremendous national educa- | 


tionalinfluence. Inthe course of his demonstra- 
tion that this important factor in civic life is 
managed on principles obviously absurd when 


applied to any equally educational institution, | 
Mackaye makes a strong argument for a | 


Mr. 
civic theater. 


12mo, decorated cloth, $1.25; by matl, $1.35 
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| Mrs. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Prof. W. L. CROSS ix The Life 


and Times of Laurence Sterne 


Gives a racy picture of eighteenth century society 
and the first full account of the famous humorist. 


Cloth, $2.50 net; by mail, $2.70 


By JOHN F. BROWN, Ph.D. 
The American High School 


A necessity to every teacher who enters high 
school work. Cloth, 12mo, $1.40 net 


By EDWIN A. KIRKPATRICK 
Genetic Psychology 


By the Director of the Child Study Department of 
the Fitchburg, Mass., State Normal School, author 
of Fundamentals of Child Study. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net 


By OLIVE N. JONES 
Teaching Children to Study 


An application of the group system, made by the 
Principal of a New York City school, aided by two 
of her assistants. Cloth, 12mo. 80 cts. 


KATE V. SAINT MAUR’S ew b00% 
The Earth’s Bounty 


Is an inspiring exhibit of what the spirit which 
created A Self-Supporting Home accomplished 
later in a wider range of farm activities. 


Cloth, illustrated, $1.75 net; by mail, $1.90 


Dr. EDWARD T. DEVINE’S 
Misery and Its Causes 


An analysis of social life which considers pre- 
ventive measures as well as relief, community 
needs and standards as well as the individual’s 
welfare. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.37 


THE FAITH AND WORKS OF 


Christian Science 
Those who read in this author's Confessio Medici 
his witty thrusts at Christian Science may recall 
his remark about the book he would like to write 
—a small part of what physicians and surgeons 
know of the so-called science and its effects. This 
isthat book. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35 


SCHUYLER VAN RENS- 
SELAER’S History of the City 
of New York im the Seven- 
teenth Century 


The most thorough and interesting study of the 
settlement in which was focused the life of a wide 
district. Two volumes, cloth, $5.00 net 


new 


book 


64-66 Fifth Ave. 
New York 





When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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| BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS 
NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 


Already in lis Third Printing Another Edition Now Ready 


The The 
White Mice | Chippendales 


By Richard Harding 
Davis 
Illustrated, $1.50 $1.50 


** Those who love ‘ The Three Musketeers,’ 
and those who devour the Romances of Anthony 











By Robert Grant 





‘‘An uncommonly good story of American 
life, entertaining from cover to cover.”’ 


Hope and Marion Crawford, those who want y . 
always something doing and who want it told in —New York Tribune. 
sharp, crisp, vivid, tense style, at rattling good ‘* We have fairly reveled in this story. It is 
speed, must get ‘The White Mice’ for the week- | unusual in scope and purpose.”’ 
end trip.”’ —Boston Transcript. —Philadelphia Record. 
‘* Nothing more is needed than the announce- “‘An interesting and human story about 
ment that it is-as good as ‘Soldiers of Fortune.’ *’ | interesting and human people.”’ 
—Record-Herald. —New York Times. 


In the Wake of the Green Banner 
By EUGENE PAUL METOUR 
“Tt is one of the most romantic and original tales of love and fighting that has appeared in 


years.”’—Baltimore American. Illustrated, $1.50 

England and the English |} Hand Book of Alaska 
From an American Point of View Its Resources, Products and Attractions 

By PRICE COLLIER By Major-General A. W. GREELY, U. S. A. 


** This book is as comprehensive and 
authoritative as it is interesting and 
picturesque. General Greely, who 
knows the country from every point of 
view, writes in a clear and attractive 
way. He takes up Climate, Scenery, 
Government, Mining, Fishing, Indus- 
tries, Game and Game Laws, Trans- 
portation, Inhabitants, etc., and gives 
in all an account of Alaska that is 
unequaled by any other book.”’ 


Illustrated and with Maps, $2.00 net; 
postpaid, $2.15 


SIENA: The Story of a Mediaeval Commune 


By FERDINAND SCHEVILL 


‘*The subject is an epic one, and Dr. Schevill has accepted his opportunity to do an enthusiastic 
piece of work and has neglected nothing, however slight or curious, that will add to the picture.’’— 
Chicago Tribune. $2.50 net ; postpaid, $2.75 


EGOISTS: A Book of Supermen 


By JAMES HUNEKER 


‘* More knowledge and more thought are to be found in this volume than in a dozen ordinary 
treatises on philosophic and ethical subjects.''—New York Sun. $1.50 net; postpaid $1.60 


**It is devoid of the commonplaces 
of the average observer ; it is free from 
the broad and vague generalizations of § 
the average international student. It 
is direct, concrete and pungent—a 
book sound in both observation and 
comment.’’—-7he Outlook. 


$1.50 net; postpaid, $1.60 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





















BiIOI)|_BO0K ADVERTISEMENTS | QBS 
Some New Fiction for Summer Reading | 


MOLLIE DEVERILL 
By CURTIS YORKE 


A bright, sunshiny story about a naturally pleasant girl. Three- 
color frontispiece. Cloth, 12mo 


SERVITUDE 
By IRENE OSGOOD 


A historical novel of the Mediterranean corsairs—excellent, 
interesting. A strong story on a new theme in a new field. 
“One of the most thrillingly interesting books of the season.” 
—Boston Globe. Cloth, 12mo............. 0200 cccccscces $1.50 


A BRIDE ON TRUST 


By HENRY CURTIES 
A good, live, old-fashioned romance. Cloth, 12mo..........$1.50 


HILARY THORNTON 


By HUBERT WALES 
A book to read and think about. Cloth, 12mo...... 


EASY MONEY 
By BERTRAM ATKEY 


One of the most entertaining and humorous books that has been 
our good fortune to read. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 12mo..... $1.50 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 


DANA ESTES & COMPANY 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





THE THREE BIG SUMMER N NOVELS 


IT FAIRLY SPARKLES! 
JOHN REED SCOTT’S NEW MODERN ROMANCE 


The Woman in Question 


By the author of the popular successes, ‘‘The Colonel ot the Red Huzzars,”’ ‘‘The 
Princess Dehra,’’ and ‘‘ Beatrix of Clare.’’ 
‘* Alive with bristling incident, and has mystery, romance, love and beauty in 


bewildering profusion.’’—Phzladelphia Record. 
First large edition sold before publication—Second Ready 
Colored illustrations by Underwood. Cloth, with gilt, $1.50 


THE PRIZE MYSTERY STORY 


Love's Privilege 
By STELLA M. DURING 


This novel recently won a thousand-dollar prize in a leading Chicago newspaper 
competition, and was pronounced the most baffling mystery story of recent years—out of 
some three thousand five hundred solutions received, there were only one hundred and six 
correct, or approximately correct. 

‘«One of the best of the many tales of mystery written in recent years. The plot is 
worthy of Poe, and the working out of the problem is done in a manner which is truly 


surprising.’’—U/nion and Advertiser, Rochester, N. Y. 
Illustrated in color. Cloth, with colored inset, $1.50 


A REAL AMERICAN NOVEL OF INTENSE INTEREST 


The Winning Chance 


By ELIZABETH DEJEANS 


A fascinating, dramatic novel of action, dealing with a modern problem of such vital 
interest to all, it cannot help but win its way to great popularity. The story is strikingly 
original in theme and treatment, and it pictures as never before the big problem of the 
American girl. 

‘‘Mrs. Dejeans has done a finer bit of psychology than the author has done in 
‘The Inner Shrine.’ The book is more dramatic than ‘The Inner Shrine.’ ’’ 

—Los Angeles Times. 


Colored frontispiece. Ornamental cloth, $1.50 


Now in Its Second Edition—GENERAL KING’S “LANIER OF THE CAVALRY” 


Publishers J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 5 



























QOGGyG)|_ 200K ADVERTISEMENTS |\QOGOoOS 
IDEAL SUMMER READING 


The Scarlet Feather 


By HOUGHTON TOWNLEY 


Mr. Townley proved in “The Bishop’s Emer- 
alds” that he is a writer second to none. In “The 
Scarlet Feather” he has written a worthy successor 
to his former success, for ‘“‘The Scarlet Feather” is 
even a greater book than “The Bishop’s Emeralds.” 


Will Grefé, as the illustrator, has done his best, in 
his own inimitable way. 


Cloth. 12mo. $1.50 


The Three Keys 


By FREDERIC ORMOND 
The scene of “The Three Keys” is laid in the § 


New York of to-day. Love, adventure, action and | 
mystery are all properly blended, and unusual indeed 
must be the reader who can lay it down without J 
finishing it. : 



















of the greatest achievements of this renowned artist. 


Cloth. 12mo. $1.50 







ROSS BEECKMAN’S story is meeting with 
the success it deserves. “Princess Zara” is the 
best company in the world on a hot day—an ideal 
summer book in every way. 


Cloth. 12mo. $1.50 


W. J.WATT & CO., Publishers, New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 




















BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE FIRST “SUFFRAGE” NOVEL! 


Timely and Interesting 


A Woman tor Mayor 


A STORY OF TODAY 


BY 


HELEN M. WINSLOW 


Former Editor of ‘‘ The Club Woman.” Author of “ Literary Boston 
of Today,” “ The President of Quex,” ‘Concerning Polly,’ Etc. 

























Illustrated by 


Walter Dean Goldbeck 





Illustrator of ‘‘A Little Brother of the Rich’’ 


‘‘A Woman for Mayor’”’ is first of all a genuine love story of splendid 
merit. The fact that it is laid in an atmosphere of politics—red-hot 
politics—serves only to strengthen the general plot. 


The present world-wide ‘‘ suffrage ’’ agitation—and the much-discussed 
question of women holding political office as a natural sequence of their 
power to wield the ballot—makes this a most opportune story. 


The story is full of excitement and plausibility. 


There is a most unusual love theme, which is worked out in most 
pleasing manner. 


Standard novel size, rz2mo. Boundin maroon cloth. Striking four-colored jacket 


Price, $1.50 
FOR SALE WHEREVER BOOKS ARE SOLD 


or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers 





272 WABASH AVENUE 






When writing to advertisers, please mention The Beok News Menthly. 
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225,000 Women| 


at the very 
least, ought to be eager 
and waiting to buy and use 


Mrs. S. T. Rorer’s newest book 










That’s a conservative number. 





Canning 
and Preserving 


The only book in existence on this subject 
that gives absolute surety of results. Tells 
how to can, preserve, make jellies, jams, 
marmalades, fruit butters, syrups, etc. You 
cannot possibly fail in your work if you follow 
Mrs. Rorer’s directions implicitly. 

Bound in cloth, only 50 cents 





Don’t guess—go by Mrs. Rorer 


BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS 


Vegetable Cookery 
and Meat Substitutes 


The book is a wonder, and one 
that has been asked for over and over again. Such bright and 
attractive recipes—but they are only part of its goodness. 
Mrs. Rorer classifies the vegetables and shows how to get 
the most and best out of them. Then when you want a 
change from a meat diet, here is an abundance of fine, 
palatable, wholesome dishes, easy to make and 
bound to please any one and every one. 
Bound in cloth, $1.50 net; 
by mail, $1.62 








For sale at all bookstores or department stores, or write us 


ARNOLD & COMPANY, 420 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 














Hot 
Weather Dishes 


Contains lots of seasonable dishes. No 
need to fret and wo!ry over what to eat 
during the heated term. Keep cool and 
rely on this book. You can be sure of 
good and wholesome meals, plenty of variety 
in your bill of fare, and satisfaction all around. 
Bound in cloth, only 50 cents 






When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Don't guess—go by Mrs. Rorer 
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and difficulties minimized. 


THE LAW OF SUCCESS 


Practically a Complete Course in Salesmanship, by John J. Cushing 


The salesman, agent or solicitor who reads, studies and applies in his business life the 
suggestions given in this volume will have said of him: “ The man who never fails.” 
Employers, agents and salesmen should have a copy of THE LAW OF SUCCESS 


always within reach. You will find valuable assistance for every phase of your business, 


Handsomely Bound, $1.00, Postpaid 
PUBLISHED BY 


JENCKES & COMPANY 





12 RIVERSIDE AVENUE 
CRANFORD, N. J. 









The Mosher Books 





Y NEW CATALOGUE 

for 1901-1908 will be sent 

free on request to book lovers 
anywhere that can be reached by 
mail. It is simply unique in the 
annals of Catalogue making, and 
is the one medium I rely upon for 


bringing The Mosher Books before 
the public. 


THE ONLY COLLECTION OF GEN- 
UINE HANDMADE PAPER BOOKS 
AT POPULAR PRICES IN AMERICA 





THOMAS B. MOSHER 
PORTLAND : MAINE 








RARE CHANCE for BOOK LOVERS 


Complete uncut sets: Philistine, Little Journeys, Sage 
Brush, Papyrus, The Lark, Bandar Log Press, 
Erudite, Whim, Cornhill Booklets, Chap Book, 
Bibelot, Swinton’s Story Teller, Ridgeways, etc. 

FIRST EDITIONS: Dickens, Field, Harte, Men- 
ken, Burns, Tennyson, Holmes, Byron, Dunbar, etc. 

RARE BINDINGS by Root, Ramage, Douglass 
Cockere!l, Guild of Women Binders, Cedric Chivers, 
Keith Currie, Blackwell, Riviere, etc. RARE 
DE LUXE SETS: Old English Books of Humor, 
Theatricals, Cruikshank Illustrations, Autographs, 
etc. Sale of a gentleman’s library. 

Catalogues on request. 


Lou J. Beauchamp, Hamilton, Ohio 

















Calino showed his apartments to a visiting 
friend. “Here are the pictures of my children!” 
“Oh, I see! Beautiful! You have had them 
painted in miniature.” “Well, yes; they are 
still so small!” 

French Wit and Humor. 


The Poet: “Is there a literary club in this 
vicinity?” The Editor (reaching behind the 
desk): “There is. Are you literary?” 

Cleveland Leader. 


Young Lady (to Tommy, who has’just an- 
nounced that he 1s engaged to a lady aged 12): 
“Why, I thought you always promised to marry 
me!” Tommy: “Yes, yes. I know I did. I 
blame myself entirely.” 

Punch. 


? 


“You waste too much paper,” said the editor. 

“But how can I economize?” asked the writer. 

“By writing on both sides of the paper.” 

“But you will not accept articles when they 
are written on both sides of the sheet.” 

“No, I know it, but you’d save paper just the 
same.” 

Yonkers Statesman. 


A TENDER MoMENT. 


“Colonel,” asked the beautiful girl, “when was 
the most trying moment of your life?” 

“It was when I went to my wife’s father for 
the purpose of asking him to let me have her. 
He was very deaf, and I had to explain the mat- 
ter before twenty clerks.” 

Chicago Record-Herald. 


SIMMIE’S ANTONY AND HERO 

AND SHORT STORIES 
It seemed 

That every shot did damage of some sort, 

From the slight flesh wound, to the one that pierced 

The vital organs and barely stayed 

Its mortal effect until the victim 

Conveyed to some comrade a message 

To loved ones at home. 


A book of verses by a new author, who 
shows some inspiration but a not too sure grasp 
on the techniques of poetry. 

The Book News Monthly 


Price by mail, $1.00, in ene volume 
F. SIMON, Publisher, 132 Hill St., New Havea, Conn. 





When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 9 





BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING 
The Further Adventures of 


Quincy 


Adams Sawyer 


AND MASON’S CORNER FOLKS 


By CHARLES FELTON PIDGIN, Author of “ Quincy Adams Sawyer,” “ Blennerhasset,” etc. 


Illustrated, $1.50 


What the ‘‘Old Homestead” has been to theatre-goers, ‘Quincy Adams Sawyer" has supplied to readers, 
for ‘‘ Three Miles to Mason's Corner ’’ pointed thousands to old homestead scenes and heart memories. 

“Those who found pleasure in the details of the life of ‘Quincy Adams Sawyer,’ when they were exposed 
to public notice eight years ago, will find renewed pleasure in the exposition of his later experiences. 


The Mystery of 
Miss Motte 


By CAROLINE ATWATER MASON 
Author of “A Lily of France,” etc. 
Tilustrated, $1.25 


“A love story particularly neat and sweet, in 
which mystery playsa part. Mrs. Mason develops 
her romance skilfully against a very pleasant 
social background.” 


L.C. PAGE &' COMPANY : Publishers : 


—Chicago Examiner. 


The Quest for the 
Rose of Sharon 


By BURTON E. STEVENSON, Author of 
- “The Marathon Mystery” 
Illustrated, $1.25 
A tale of mystery, with a fascinating heroine 


‘Taken as a whole, the book is a work of art, 
being equally interesting tothe youngster and the 
grown-up, and should have an immense success.”’ 

Philadelphia Press. 


BOSTON 


The Interrupted Kiss 


By RICHARD MARSH 


‘It is one of those stories which you want to finish at one sitting, and fortunately is not too long to 
prevent this.”’— Boston Globe. 
. the reader who takes the book to his (or her) hammock will be prepared for a series of shocks 

and thrills, which should serve admirably as nepenthe forthe heat of a summer afternoon.”’—New York 
Times. 


The mystery begins in the opening chapter and remains a mystery until the very end. It is 
one of those rare stories: the ‘‘ you-cannot-tell-how-it-will-end ”’ kind. 


12mo, Cloth. $1.50 


Mary Gray 


By KATHARINE TYNAN 


‘‘A quiet story in that vein of realism and humor that has made Mrs. Hinkson’s (Katharine Tynan's) 


novels deservedly popular "— Boston Evening Transcript. 


‘* «Mary Gray’ is carefully contrived and pleasantly written, and will doubtless find favor with the author’s 


many admirers.” —Detroit Times. 


‘Mary Gray ”’ is a delightful love story. 


Throughout the tale the threads of sentiment are 


deftly handled, closely drawn about the young heroine, and in the end, when the threads have 


all been gathered, ‘‘ the knot is tied.”’ 


12mo, Cloth. $1.50 


CASSELL & CO., Ltd. 


43-45 E. NINETEENTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


When writing to advertisers, please mention ‘The Book News Monthly. 
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The Bibelot 


A REPRINT OF POETRY AND 
PROSE FOR BOOKLOVERS, 
CHOSEN IN PART FROM 
SCARCE EDITIONS AND 
SOURCES NOT GENERALLY 
KNOWN 














HE BIBELOT is in shape a small 
quarto (434 x 6), choicely printed on 
white laid paper, uncut edges, and 

done up in old-style blue wrappers. It is 
issued monthly, and has from 24 to 32 pages 
of text. In some numbers 40 or more pages 
have been given, forming a volume of 400 
pages, at least, each year. 


















| CONTENTS OF VOLUME XIV FOR 1908 
1. The Story of Frithiof the Bold by William Morris. 
Il. The Story of Frithiof the Bold (Concluded). 
III. Sevea Poems by Francis Thompson, 


IV. Obermann: An Essay and Two Poems by Matthew 
Arnold. 


V. Three Poets of French Bohemia by Andrew Lang. 

















| VI. Mimma Bella: In Memory of a Little Life by 
Eugene Lee-Hamilton. 
VII. Pearl: Rendered into Modern English Verse by 






S. Weir Mitchell. 


Songs from an Italian Garden by A. Mary F. 
Robinson. 


IX. Simeon Solomon: Notes on His ‘‘Vision of Love” 
and Other Studies by Algernon Charles Swinburne. 


X. Maeterlinck as a Mystic by Arthur Symons. 
XI. Lyrics by Austin Dobson. 
XII. Diversi Colores by Herbert P. Horne. 


Vill. 








Small 4to, old-style boards, slide case 





Price, $1.50 net, postpaid 













Those who desire to know the contents of 
the previous volumes of THz BIBELOT should 
send for the General Catalogue of the Mosher 
Books, free on request. 










SUBSCRIPTIONS 


ppm ane for 1909 (Vol. XV) are now 75 

cents in advance, postpaid, and are taken 

for the complete year only. After Octo- 

ber 1 the price will be advanced to $1.00 net. 

Foreign subscriptions, including Canada, are 
25 cents additional to above rates. 





THOMAS B. MOSHER 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
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Tennyson and His Time 
By Henry S. Pancoast 


Author of “ An Introduction to English Literature ”’ 


HERE are still critics who 
venture to estimate the com- 
parative merits of the works 
of genius somewhat in the 
magisterial spirit of a profes- 

sor marking a bundle of examination 
papers; critics who undertake to determine 
the rank of a great poet as a teacher 
assigns a pupil his place in the class. I 
believe such arbitrary pronouncements to 
be largely futile. Of Tennyson’s endur- 
ing fame there can be no reasonable doubt, 
but his present position (if it can be 
defined at all) is to be determined by the 
consensus of his readers rather than by 
the taste of a single critic, and, whether 
we will or no, his place in the future must 
be left to posterity. One thing, however, 
is reasonably certain. On every hand 
Tennyson is already recognized as_pre- 
eminently the spokesman through poetry 
of the problems of his age. We may feel 
that the genius of Browning was of a 
more original and virile order, that his 
grasp of fact was firmer, his insight into 
the souls of men and women more sym- 
pathetic and profound; we may feel that 
Swinburne was unequaled as a master of 
melody and rhythm, that he surpassed 
even Tennyson in his power to fashion 
strange and beautiful harmonies from our 
English speech; we may delight in the 
scholarly refinement, the subtle thought 
and fastidious beauty of Matthew Arnold; 
yet we must admit that Tennyson, the 
favorite alike of the cultured and of the 
masses, absorbed and expressed the soul 
of his age more completely than any other 
poet of his generation. 

To feel the full importance of this fact, 
we must take into account the length of 
Tennyson’s life, and the long and extraor- 


dinarily eventful period over which his 
active career extended. We must study 
his work as a whole, in its historic rela- 
tions to the problems which beset him, not 
slighting, as many are too apt to do, the 
poems of his later years. 

To many of us it seems but yesterday 
that Tennyson was here among us. He 
still seems so much a part of our own 
age, that we are almost startled to realize 
how far back into the past the story of 
his life carries us. It is not enough to 
acknowledge him as a representative poet: 
we must measure the extent and search 
ior the meaning of the age he represented. 
His life covers the greater part of one of 
the most memorable transitions in history. 
When he was born, George III was on 
the throne; Napoleon was the terror of 
Europe ; the star of Byron had hardly risen 
above the horizon; the Waverley novels 
were not yet written, and the last great 
minstrel of the Scottish Border was cap- 
tivating the reading world by his romaniic 
ballads of a chivalric past. This was the 
world on which Tennyson opened his eyes 
on the sixth of August, 1809; and when, 
eighty-three years later, he closed them 
on all things earthly, that England of his 
infancy had vanished almost as utterly as 
the England of Shakespeare or of Pope. 
Laws, customs, material conditions, long- 
established beliefs—a hundred venerable 
iandmarks which had stood the assaults of 
centuries—had been abolished and super- 
seded within the narrow limits of a single 
lifetime. Those two great motive powers 
of the modern world, Science and Democ- 
racy, were working their will on the 
venerated institutions of conservative Eng- 
land, and on every hand the old order was 
changing, “yielding place to the new.” The 
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Lord Tennyson 


From a photograph by F., Hollyer, after a painting by G. F. Watts 


story of the coming of these changes is 
familiar to us all, but in studying Tenny- 
son we must not forget that he saw this 
stupendous and sweeping transformation 
of English life almost from its beginning. 
Familiar as these “marvels” of Tennyson’s 
“morning” may have become, we cannot 
afford to slight them if we would under- 
stand the direction taken by his genius, or 
his relation to his time. 

The main features of this era of change 
can be only hinted at here. Tennyson saw 
the rapid advance of modern democracy. 
He had reached manhood when the first 
Reform Bill became a law (1832), and he 
lived to see England converted into a 
virtual republic. He saw a revolution in 
the material conditions of man’s daily life. 


He was born in the days of the mail- 
coach and the sailing-packet, when months 
were required to cross the Atlantic and 
when oil lamps did little more than empha- 
size the darkness of the London streets. 
Science, the fairy godmother, trans- 
formed man’s world before his eyes; she 
touched the familiar creatures of his needs 
with her enchanter’s wand; and the lum- 
bering coach became the express train, 
the sailing-ship, the ocean greyhound. 
Change was everywhere: at home, trades 
unions, factories, the war of labor and 
capital; abroad, the vast fabric of Eng- 
land’s world empire, rising from scattered 
beginnings into more and more imposing 
proportions. And besides all these things, 
Tennyson’s sensitive spirit was racked and 
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shaken by changes of an even more funda- 
mental and bewildering kind. While all 
about him the daily life of man was being 
altered ; while new social problems pressed 
for solution ; while the green fields of Eng- 
land were blackened and scorched with the 
grime of strange industries, and the sweet 
air of England defiled with the smoke of 
a thousand furnaces; while Victoria was 
made Empress of India, and while, in 
far-away Australia, a convict station be- 
came a mighty State; while impatient 
Democracy clamored at the gate; while all 
this and more was hurrying England along 
new paths—the old ideas, the old beliefs, 
in which multitudes had lived and died, 
seemed shaken to their base by the teach- 
ings of the new science. 

Can we wonder that many among the 
men of Tennyson’s generation were full 
of confusion or despair! That some 
mourned, like the “Lotus Eaters,” 


What is it that will last? 
All things are taken from us, and become 
Portions and parcels of the dreadful Past. 
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Can we wonder that some, like the 
multitude in Tennyson’s “Sea Dreams,” 
gazed at the falling statues and ruined 
fanes, crying, “They shall not fall,” while 
others answered, wrangling, “Let them lie, 
for they have fallen.” 

It was no easy matter for a man to make 
himself heard amid this babel of voices; 
m0 easy mission to be the interpreter and 
the poet-prophet of such a time. 

How far did Tennyson fulfil this mis- 
sion? When we turn from the clash and 
tumult of this era of readjustment to 
Tennyson himself, we are impressed with 
his apparent aloofness from the strife and 
hurry of the world about him. His life 
was the quiet, outwardly uneventful life 
of the thinker and the student. Like Cow- 
per, the most representative English poet 
of an earlier generation, Tennyson 
shunned the thronging life of cities; like 
Cowper, he shut himself away with Na- 
ture, looking on at the stir and struggle of 
the world without from the secure seclu- 
sion of his retreat. As a boy he spent 
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some four years at school in the country 
town of Louth, as a young man he passed 
three years at Cambridge, and after leav- 
ing the University he lived for some time 
in London lodgings; but these experiences 
were but comparatively brief episodes in 
a life almost as closely associated with the 
country as that of Wordsworth himself. 

The son of a country clergyman, 
Tennyson’s first home was the quiet vicar- 
age at Somersby, in the wilds of Lincoln- 
shire, where the provincial quiet was 
rarely invaded by the noise and bustle of 
the world without. Here the greater part 
of his boyhood and youth slipped quietly 
away. Browning, who was to mix much 
with men, looked out at night from his 
father’s home in a London suburb and 
watched the distant lights of the mighty 
city, dreaming his dreams; but Tennyson 
was a country boy, and he grew up shy, 
reticent, awkward in general society, and 
much given to brooding and to solitude. 
In 1853, a few years after his marriage, 
he retired to Farringford, in the Isle of 
Wight, and in this retreat and at Ald- 
worth, his country place in Sussex, the 
forty years that remained to him were 
spent. 

When one reviews Tennyson’s placid, 
well-ordered life as a whole, the fact that 
during at least two-thirds of it he lived 
in the country—a man apart—seenis to be 
well worth considering. “Maud” is pro- 
fessedly a dramatic study, yet it is not 
unlikely that something at least of Tenny- 
son’s own feeling can be traced in these 
words of his hero: 

Be mine a philosopher’s life in the quiet wood- 
land ways 

Where if I cannot be gay let a passionless peace 
be my lot 


Far-off from the clamour of liars belied in the 
hubbub of lies. 


We may picture Tennyson as a man 
of powerful build and of noble but rather 
formidable presence; a steadfast friend 
and of an intensely domestic nature; but 
strong, silent, and burdened with that in- 
evitable and pathetic loneliness which sur- 
rounds those who think much and sit 
apart. 

How did this brooding recluse come to 
be the spokesman of an age often thought- 
lesSly described as devoted to the utili- 
tarian and the practical? To some extent, 
I think, Tennyson’s isolation, his detach- 
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ment from the everyday interests and 
struggles of the mass of men about him, 
influenced the tone of his art and nar- 
rowed his sympathies. It is true that he 
was a poet of extraordinary range, that 
his work covers almost the entire realm 
of poetry, and that he touched nothing 
which he did not adorn. Yet, underneath 
all this astonishing variety of poetic form 
and theme, the dominant tone of Tenny- 
son’s work and the natural bent of his 
genius are clearly discernible. It is true 
that in such poems as “The Brook,” or 
“The Miller’s Daughter,” he gave us true 
idyls of the rural life of contemporary 
England, unequaled in their peaceful 
beauty and delicate finish; that he reached 
the heart of the nation in “The Charge 
of the Light Brigade”; that he left us a 
memorable character sketch in “The 
Northern Farmer” ; that he made masterly 
studies of certain social questions of his 
time in “Maud” and “Aylmer’s Field”; 
yet, in spite of these poems and of many 
others, the human drama of nineteenth 
century England does not live and move 
in his pages as that of fourteenth century 
England lives in the pages of Chaucer and 
Langland. Tennyson’s genius was not 
primarily dramatic; it was essentially 
lyric and descriptive. Almost unrivaled as 
a painter of Nature, it may be questioned 
whether he has added one really great and 
living character to those immortal crea- 
tions which are the cherished possessions 
of English literature. Tennyson was, in 
truth, less interested in men than in man. 
Living apart from the throng, neither his 
situation nor his disposition was favorable 
to that full-blooded humanity, that broad 
and kindly tolerance, which find in Shake- 
speare their great exemplar. Tennyson, 
the poet of science, brooded over the new 
theories of man’s origin, he looked for- 
ward to the time when the earth should be 
“as dead as yon dead world the moon,” and 
his interest turned from the individual to 
the progress and the destiny of the race. 
The ebb and flow of human progress, seen 
in the light of evolution, is a central idea in 
the Idylls of the King. 

But if Tennyson, shut away with books 
and Nature, and absorbed in these large 
ideas, lacked at times that personal near- 
ness to the lives of others which helps to 
make the great dramatist, he was marvel- 








ously responsive to the intellectual and 
spiritual life of his age. The men of his 
England were “not cotton-spinners all’; 
the nation rejoiced in its material progress, 
but the supreme interests of nineteenth 
century England were spiritual. Here 
Tennyson was no mere onlooker. Indeed, 
his very isolation from some of the more 
practical problems brought him closer to 
the world of abstract thought. The death 
of his friend and more than brother, 
Arthur Hallam, in 1833, set Tennyson, 
while still a young man, face to face with 
the deepest issues, and he fought out 
within his own soul the supreme battle of 
his generation. On him were laid the bur- 
den and travail of his time; here he was 
no cultured recluse ; he agonized with those 
about him, and so it was given him to 
understand. 

To appreciate the full greatness of 
Tennyson, his poetry must be looked at 
from this aspect. Admittedly a.consum- 
mate artist, he was before all a great phil- 
osophic and religious teacher ;—one of the 
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greatest in the history of English litera- 


ture. His teachings cannot be summar- 
ized here, but it may be said that, while 
he was distinctively the poet of modern 
science, he preached, from first to last, the 
gospel of love, of faith, and of hope. 
Imbued with the scientific spirit, more 
fully, perhaps, than any poet since Lucre- 
tius, he was at heart a mystic. He de- 
clared that Knowledge was “the second, 
not the first,” and that this seemingly solid 
universe was but “the shadow of Him 
that reigns.” Through doubt and dark- 
ness, he held fast to those “things that 
cannot be shaken”—the soul, with its 
“living will,” God, the Maker and Mover 
of all things, the life after death, and the 
eternal purpose guiding all creation to “the 
one, far-off, divine event.” The last words 
in his last book of poems are: “Mourn in 
hope,” and almost his last message is:— 


Fear not thou the hidden purpose of that Power 
which alone is great, 

Nor the myriad world His shadow, nor the silent 
Opener of the Gate. 





Chapel House—Twickenham 


Where Tennyson settled after his marriage and where Hallam, now Lord Tennyson, was born 
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Tennyson: a Generation After 


By Edith Rickert 
Author of “The Reaper” 


T is to be feared that the idol of the 
Victorian Era is growing dusty in 
his niche. He is still written about, 
republished, and studied in the 
schools; but what man or woman 

under forty can to-day sit down to devour 
his most casual utterances and rave over 
“Locksley Hall,’ “The May Queen” or 
“The Sisters”? And yet, it was less than 
twenty years ago, I think, that he uttered 
his leonine growl in regard to fourteen 
lines of verse published in a magazine: 
“And they gave me only two hundred 
pounds!” 

The plain fact, and one not to be blinked 
at, is that while Tennyson always wore 
the prophet’s cloak and undoubtedly be- 
lieved himself, even from his Cambridge 
days, to be a true vates, or inspired leader 
of the people, he was, on the contrary, only 
one of the ranks, with musical gifts that 
fitted him preéminently to be their mouth- 
piece, the trumpeter, so to speak, of their 
ideas and sentiments and ideals. 

This assertion implies no disparagement. 
It may be that Tennyson has contributed 
more to the sum total of the world’s good 
than many a greater man; but the fact 
remains that he was apotheosized because 
of his perfect accord with Victorian ideals, 
and, with the collapse of these, he is falling 
back into his proper place among the lesser 
mortals who for some eight thousand or so 
of known years have been engaged in a 
struggle to express in rhythmic words the 
life within them. 

From the point of view of material 
achievement, the Victorian Era stands 
among the great times ; but among its chief 
feats must be accounted the emancipation 
of the middle class and the consequent 
flooding of England with :ts ideas and sen- 
timents. Now, the Philistine of the last 
century, as Matthew Arnold named him 
once and forever, had amiable intentions 
and execrable taste, lofty ideals and some- 
what vague, ardent patriotism, phi- 
lanthropy frequently misdirected by 


sentiment, and strong domestic feelings, 





involving an unassailable conviction that 
everything belonging to himself, his house 
and garden, his wife and children, his 
country, and all that it includes, is neces- 
sarily the best of its kind. I need not 
point out that in Tennyson at his worst 
all these qualities are rampant; and fur- 
ther, that the very poems in which senti- 
mentality and melodrama and _ national 
pride and egotism struggle for a place 
were most popular in their appeal in his 
own time. 

Nowadays, we are reaping the good 
results of the emancipation of the last gen- 
erations. We cannot view life with the 
more limited outlook of our immediate 
ancestors ; and consequently, we are bound 
to put aside as of purely historical value 
much of the writing of their representative 
poet, and ask ourselves how far he was 
able to rise above the average level of his 
age, and how much he contributed, 
through the moulding of his own experi- 
ence and philosophy, of permanent value 
to the world’s literature. 

These questions have a double aspect, 
touching his worth as a man and as a poet. 
With the first I have nothing to do save 
in its relation to his work; but on this 
ground I must contend that, since the 
clouds of incense have rolled away, the 
figure that remains is of a very average 
human man, with few streaks of greatness. 
He was not above a weakness for titles 
and association with high rank, or above 
a keen interest in the emolument for his 
work—natural, to be sure, but incompati- 
ble with the ideal of a vates. Worse, he was 
a man with a limited experience of life, 
and, well content with his domestic ideals, 
made no effort to widen his point of view 
by travel, by active service to his genera- 
tion, by studying how men lived, aside from 
the narrow circle in which he moved, or 
even by the strenuous pursuit of studies 
likely to contribute to the richness of his 
poetry. It is, I admit, a debatable point 
whether such courses of life would have 
improved the quality of his work; and the 
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answer may always be made that he gave 
up his life to the cultivation of that power 
which he knew to be his supreme gift. 
But what is the result? In one direction 
only, a genuine love for Nature and a 
patient study of her various aspects—I put 
little stress upon his reading, which, though 
extensive, was in no way remarkable—he 
shows a continuous stream of fine work. 
There can be no dispute, I think, that 
Tennyson’s presentation of English Nature 
ranks among his greatest poetic achieve- 
ments. It is not that he often sets out 
deliberately to do a Nature piece; the six 
lines without a title which begin “Flower 
in the crannied wall” are practically 
unique. On the other hand, the texture 
of his verse is fairly scented and saturated 
with the air and wild life of outdoors. A 
collection of all that he found to say on 
landscape and sea, gardens, trees, plants, 
flowers and birds, would be a revelation, 
alike to those who scoff at “The Miller’s 
Daughter” and to those who hold that 
In Memoriam is the work of a philo- 
sophical genius. 

It is, then, because Tennyson approaches 
—perhaps achieves—greatness in his un- 
affected love for the world of Nature that 
his limitations in regard to his fellow men 
are the more to be deplored. Is it not the 
poet’s part to enlarge our vision of 
humanity? The greatest poets emerge tri- 
umphant from such a test. Putting aside 
the complimentary verses required by the 
laureateship, also the sentimental ventures 
of his youth, what traces do we find of 
deep love and understanding of men as 
men? Doubtless “Enoch Arden” and 
“Dora” would be given as answer, possibly 
the two poems on “Locksley Hall’; but 
the former have a studied simplicity far 
removed from the life they portray; the 
latter are full of generalized feeling, 
founded upon imperfect acquaintance with 
the facts. Personally, I find more genuine 
human nature in the dialect poems, in 
which there seems to be mort of an out- 
cropping of the old Lincolnshire stock, 
than elsewhere in Tennyson. His atti- 
tude in general toward the larger world 
outside his own social circle is represented, 
perhaps better than he realized, in the 
prolog to “The Princess.” 

A third element to be sought in the 
work of a poet is some definite philosophy 


or arrangement of the common facts of 
experience to accord with laws that satisfy 
the spirit. Here Tennyson is not lacking. 
In Memoriam contains a ripe, if somewhat 
desultory (necessarily so, from the circum- 
stances of composition), exposition of the 
meaning of sorrow in life. While it must 
be confessed that his answers to the prob- 
lem presented are no advances in inde- 
pendent thinking, they at least propound 
the best thought of the time, and so have 
brought intellectual as well as emotional 
satisfaction to thousands of readers. For 
the rest, he was an orthodox Churchman 
and the friend of Queen Victoria—two 
facts which militated against any tendency 
tc constructive philosophy. 

But although Tennyson was neither a 
great thinker nor a great man, he did not 
lack true inspiration as a poet. He had 
the first essential quality—a marvelous ear 
for rhythmic effect and tone-color, as 
appears strikingly in his first little lyrics 
on women’s names, which are as melodious 
as they are meaningless. This gift is one 
of the chief merits of “Maud,” it is lumi- 
nous in the lyrics of “The Princess,” it 
reaches a high level of sustained achieve- 
ment in the Jdylls, which are, furthermore, 
an actual addition to the possibilities of 
English meter. Curiously enough, this gift 
is often in inverse ratio to the poet’s 
moral earnestness—witness In Memoriam, 
which limps now and again, and is rarely 
conspicuous for rhythmic beauty; and it 
is not combined with perfection of rhyme. 
It would be possible to make a fair col- 
lection of rhymes from Tennyson which in 
a lesser poet would have been labeled 
“atrocious.” 

A second essential quality of the true 
poet is his—that of the actively pictorial 
imagination. In his more sustained works, 
such as the /dylls of the King, he is superb 
in this respect. He may have spoiled 
some of the medizval stories in retelling 
them, he has modernized them all, having 
no sympathetic insight into that splendid, 
barbaric world of old, but at least he has 
made for himself another world of fancy 
in which he moves freely and largely and 
with the pleasure of creation. 

Aside from these two qualities and his 
Nature-love, I fail to see that he has any 
great claims to distinction. His themes 


are. often commonplace, not only when 
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they were prescribed, but because they 
were chosen from chance incidents that 
came his way, sometimes through a news- 
paper, without stirring him to any great 
depth of the personal emotion that is an 
essential quality of lyric poetry. He wrote 
far too much, or, rather, he weeded out far 
too little. To be sure, from the standpoint 
of the public, poetic trifles have a certain 
interest as revealing the poet’s mind; but 
from the standpoint of the poet himself as 
critic, they show either inability to dis- 
criminate between his good and bad work, 
or willingness to foist upon the reader less 
than his best. Probably his uncritical 
attitude arose out of his strong sense of 
his own inspiration; but the pity is that 
he did not apply the test of humor—of 
which he had far more than is commonly 
supposed—to his own circumstances and 
eliminate twenty per cent. or more of his 
published verse, which might have been 


vritten by anybody who was familiar with 
metrical forms. 

Here we have him, the comfortable, 
middle-class Englishman, with the typical 
love of his home, his country, his Queen 
and all her appendages, his Church and 
even his poor—over the social fence; a 
man of great vigor of body, of shrewd 
commonsense, grim humor, strong preju- 
dices, obvious intellectual limits, but 
having, in addition to all this, an eye 
with the power to correlate external 
beauty, an ear to attune intricate and ex- 
quisite word-melodies. He has no great 
message, but he speaks sometimes in terms 
almost of perfection, as in “Ulysses” or 
“St. Simeon Stylites’ or “The Holy 
Grail”; and when we listen to him at his 
best, we forget the gruff Lincolnshireman, 
with his lapses of taste, his posing, his 
egotism, and hear in him some measure 
of the eternal voice that finds but broken 
utterance in any one imperfect man. 





Farringford 


Tennyson’s home in the Isle of Wight. From a drawing by Mrs. Allingham in The Homes of Tennyson 
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The Tennyson Memorial Window in Haslemere Church 
Designed by Burne-Jones 








The Tennyson Memorial Cross 


At Haslemere 





The Tennyson Memorial Cross 


At Freshwater 


Tennyson’s Love Story 


By Warwick James Price 


HEY say that the poetry of 
Alfred ‘Tennyson is_ better 


known “by heart” than the 

verse of any other English 

master, saving only the un- 
approachable Shakespeare,—and there is 
something particularly happy in the use of 
the two words. They imply that the man’s 
hold on our Anglo-Saxon affections is 
based, not upon a Wordsworthian sense of 
mystery, nor on such revolutionary strains 
as are heard in Shelley, nor yet wholly 
upon his own lifelong conviction of his 
“call” to “follow the gleam,” but rather 
upon the peace and hope and courage 
which at all times sound in his lines, born 
of the great love which ever sat enthroned 
in the poet’s heart. In a letter to Emily 
Sellwood, during the earlier years of their 
engagement, he wrote: “There is the glory 








of being loved, for so have we ‘laid great 
bases for Eternity.’” Is not one great 
secret of the man’s power, one great base 
of his immortality, this love which blos- 
somed full, after long years of testing, 
when, just as the nineteenth century was 
midway in its course, they two were 
wedded ? 

Eighteen hundred and fifty was Tenny- 
son’s “golden year.” The faint beginnings 
of 1827, with its Poems by Two Brothers; 
1830 bringing “Lilian” and “Mariana” to 
charm Hunt, among the other beauties of 
the Poems, Chiefly Lyrical; the collection 
of 1833, with “The Lady of Shalott” and 
“The Palace of Art,” pre-Raphaelite in 
emotion as in color; the “Morte d’Arthur” 
and “Launcelot and Guinevere” and “The 
Lotus Eaters” after the half-score fallow 
years; the sorely needed pension, won in 
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1845 with the splendidly severe “Ulysses” ; 
the resonant “medley” of “The Princess” 
—these were the steps that had led up 
slowly but surely to the Jn Memoriam for 
Arthur Hallam, so clearly “the representa- 
tive Victorian poem,” as Stedman dubbed 
it, as to place the laureate bays upon the 
head of its author. To be chosen successor 
to Wordsworth and fellow with Jonson, 
to give to the world an elegy forever to 
stand with “Lycidas” and ‘“Adonais,”’— 
epoch-making to the individual as these 


f 


The Tennyson Statue at Lincoln 
By G. F. Watts 


things were,—a present-day world, study- 
ing anew the poet’s life at this his cen- 
tenary season, may be as sure of nothing 
as of the fact that he placed far above 
even such happenings his marriage, in the 
mid-June of the twelvemonth. Years 
later he declared with the deep solemnity 
of true simplicity: “The peace of God 
came into my life before the altar.” 

Some one has lately been at considerable 
pains to point out the unpoetic character 
of Tennyson’s ancestry, but he came by 
his gift of loving most naturally, born of 
one who ever was to him the all in all of 
motherhood. 


One 
Not learned, save in gracious household ways, 
Not perfect, nay, but full of tender wants, 
No angel, but a dearer being, all dipt 
In angel instincts, breathing Paradise, 


Happy he 
With such a mother! faith in womankind 
Beats = his blood, and trust in all things 
ni 
Comes i to him, and tho’ he trip and fall 
He shall not blind his soul with clay. 
Through her he learned to love,—and 
then met “the not impossible She” when 
the elder Miss Sellwood was married to 
Charles Tennyson. There is a story, too 
good not to be true, that he first came upon 
her walking in a grove, gray-clad (a color 
favorite with her), and asked: “Are you 
a dryad or an oread walking here?” Which 
sounds, perhaps, rather more like Landor 
than he who was to write those undulating 
lines, surely that moment inspired,— 
Love took up the glass of Time, and turn’d it 
in his glowing hands; 
Every moment, lightly shaken, ran itself in 
golden sands. 


Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on all 
the chords with might; 

Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, pass'd 
in music out of sight. 

What must he have looked to her, he 
who talked of oreads and dryads? Six 
feet high he stood, broad-chested and 
strong-limbed ; his ample forehead crowned 
with dark, wavy hair, his head finely 
poised; “his hand the admiration of 
sculptors, long fingers with square tips, 
soft as a child’s, but of great size and 
strength.” She, the personification of 
refined delicacy; he, the embodiment of 
refinement with strength; one finds not 
even in the ideal union of the Brownings 
“high contracting principals’ more per- 
fectly fitted to answer the demands of a 
pure romance of the heart. 

Go not, happy day, 

From the shining fields, 
Go not, happy day, 

Till the maiden yields. 
Rosy is the West, 

Rosy is the South, 
Rosy are her cheeks, 

And a rose her mouth. 
When the happy Yes 

Falters from her lips, 
Pass and blush the news 

O’er the blowing ships. 

Among the letters which were exchanged 
by the two (edited by their son with a 








gracious suppression of all that is properly 
too intimate for our eyes,—would that as 
much might be said of certain other such 
reprints!) one finds him writing her, in 
1838, to ask if she recalls once sitting with 
him on the highroad through Hagworth- 
ingham. “I have no reason for asking 
except that the morning, three years back, 
seems fresh and pleasant; and you were in 
a silk pelisse and I think I read some book 
with you.” He is perfectly sure about the 
silk pelisse, but only thinks they read 
together, and even so, can come no nearer 
the book than “some”! Tennyson’s love 
story began in the initial paragraph. 

The course of true love, however, in this 
case again, ran far from smooth. The 
engagement was interrupted in 1840, and 
all correspondence between the two for- 
bidden, for there seemed scant prospect of 
their ever being married, owing to that 
unfortunately 

Eternal want of peace 
Which vexes public men. 


But ten years later—in that golden year 
of 1850—they met once more, while Emily 
was visiting her cousins, the Rawnleys, 
at Shiplake on the Thames. On _ the 
strength of the soon-to-be-published Jn 
Memoriam, Moxon had promised Tenny- 
son a small yearly royalty, and advanced 
£300 on account. With this, and their 
united small savings, the poet of forty-one 
and his sweetheart of thirty-seven were 
wedded on the thirteenth of June. It was 
the quietest ceremony imaginable ; the cake 
and dresses arrived, indeed, too late to be 
used as planned for, but he who was to 
become laureate before the snow fell, 
found it, none the less, “the nicest mar- 
riage I ever attended.” 


And on her lover’s arm she leant, 

And round her waist she felt it fold, 
And far across the hills they went 

In that new world which is the old: 
Across the hills, and far away 

Beyond their utmost purple rim, 
And deep into the dying day 

The happy princess follow’d him. 


No rift was to mar the harmony of that 
lute, “ever widening,” to silence all at last. 
At Twicketi¥am, down in Farringford, on 
the breezy uplands of rolling Surrey, the 
duet of their hearts was sung unbroken for 
forty-two years. It sounds in “Maud,” 
which, after all, but teaches the lesson of 
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love’s reforming power; and again in the 
domestic touches of “Enoch Arden,” and 
all through the poetic dramas, from 
“Queen Mary” on to “The Promise of 
May.” When Tennyson wrote to Mary 
Boyle: “I verily believe the better heart of 
me beats stronger at seventy-four than at 
eighteen,” he but bore witness to the hap- 
piness that had come into that great heart 
through the good woman who then had 
dwelt therein for more than a generation. 
Emily Tennyson was the living, pulsing 
proof of her husband’s words: “A good 
woman is a wondrous creature, cleaving 
to the right and the good in all change; 
lovely in her youthful comeliness, lovely 
all her life long in comeliness of heart.” 

None has better summed up, as none has 
known better the facts of the intimacy, 
those years of perfect married life, than 
the son Hallam, who, after the half- 
apology: “As a son I cannot allow myself 
full utterance about her whom | loved as 
perfect mother and ‘very woman of 
woman,’ ” has written: 


It was she who became my father’s advisor 
in literary matters; “I am proud of her intel- 
lect,” he wrote. With her he always discussed 
what he was working at; she transcribed his 
poems: to her and to no one else he referred 
for a final criticism before publishing. She with 
her “tender, spiritual nature” (my father’s 
words), and instinctive nobility of thought, was 
always by his side, a ready, cheerful, courageous, 
wise, and sympathetic counsellor. It was she 
who shielded his sensitive spirit from the an- 
noyances and trials of life, answering (for ex- 
ample) the innumerable letters addressed to him 
from all parts of the world. By her quiet sense 
of humor, by her selfless devotion, by her “faith 
as clear as the heights of the June-blue heaven,” 
she helped him also to the utmost in the hours 
of his depression and of his sorrow. 


How those years of mutual devotion and 
life together give the lie to old Roche- 
brune’s characteristically cynical comment: 
“When a man and woman are married 
romance ceases and mere history begins!” 
It was a true love story, and it was Alfred 
Tennyson’s self who sounded its truest 
note: 


In the long years liker must they grow; 

The man be more of woman, she of man; 

He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 

Nor lose the wrestling thews which throw the 
world: 

She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care, 

Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind; 

Till at the last she set herself to man, 

Like perfect music unto noble words. 
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Tennyson’s Women 





By Amalie K. Boguslawsky 


CHOSEN few of Europe's lit- 
erary celebrities were recently 
asked an interesting question: 
“What was your ideal at 
twenty years of age?” Coming 

from an ultra-modern revolutionist in the 
sphere of woman’s thought and woman's 
activity, Ellen Key’s answer gives much 
food for thought: “At twenty and after 
twenty years my ideal has always been the 
same: perfect love that leads to marriage; 
ideal marriage and motherhood. Such 
happiness has not fallen to my lot.” In 
this remarkable woman the spirit that 
denies, a vital force in the literature of our 
day, develops a hopeful affirmation of life’s 
highest aims. Her circuitous mode of 
thought is typical of our modern literature 
of revolt, and yet her ideal coincides with 
that of past writers, who show us a 
simpler, more direct path. Chief among 
these is Tennyson, “the poet of the sanctity 
of marriage.” His ideal is old-fashioned 
in the highest sense: a woman chaste, 
strong, divinely tender and indulgent, the 
true cornerstone of the hearth and home. 
He finds his inspiration in his own perfect 
marriage and in the memory of his revered 
mother. “Isabel,” the poem in which he 
extols his mother’s virtues, suggests the 
deep spirituality of Whistler’s portrait of 
his mother. 

Depth of sentiment and individuality of 
conception are entirely lacking in many of 
Tennyson’s early poems. His Claribels, 
Madelines and Orianas are picturesquely 
inane, and the vapid sentimentality of “The 
May Queen” gives no promise of extraor- 
dinary future utterance. “The Dream 
of Fair Women” first reveals true poetic 
insight. In “Qénone” we have a colorful 
note of ancient tragedy, with a fair daugh- 
ter of the gods exquisitely portrayed. 
Flower-like, ethereal women flit through 
some of the shorter poems, in which a rare 
gift of interweaving nature with the 
human emotions finds expression. Mys- 
terious moods and shadings, which other 
souls do not perceive, are revealed through 
his poetic temperament. When the ill-fated 
Lady of Shalott sees her peerless knight 





approaching, the poet evokes an atmos- 
phere of joyous anticipation: 
The sun came dazzling thro’ the leaves 
And flamed upon the brazen greaves 
Of bold Sir Lancelot, 
And Nature responds to the sorrow in 
her heart when her love is spurned: 
In the stormy east wind straining 
The pale yellow woods are waning, 
The broad stream in its banks complaining, 
Heavily the low sky raining 
Over towered Camelot. 

Recall Maeterlinck’s tragical climax in 
“Princess Maleine,” when all Nature's de- 
stroying forces are raging, and note the 
Belgian impressionist’s method as com- 
pared with Tennyson’s deliberate, Turner- 
esque strokes. The difference is partly 
temperamental, but the peculiar air of tran- 
quillity beneath all the surface strife and 
tragedy in his poems is a reflection of his 
happy, successful life. Most of Mendels- 
sohn’s music is attuned to the same key. 
There is a strange similarity, too, in the 
absence of all storm and stress in the up- 
ward path of these two masters of 
romantic expression. 

Deep sympathy with the children of the 
soil is admirably, though rather tritely, de- 
picted in “The Gardener's Daughter” and 
in the simple, intensely tragical drama, 
“The Promise of May.” The middle-class 
tragic heroines, whose complacency is 
never disturbed except when their emo- 
tions are aroused, are Tennyson’s most 
convincing women. Enoch Arden’s weak, 
vacillating Annie is overshadowed by her 
hero’s dominant personality, yet her simple 
womanliness and unswerving devotion 
make her peculiarly appealing. The call of 
duty is emphasized whenever the poet 
urges more ideal social or personal rela- 
tions. Lady Clare is severely rebuked for 
her selfish, aimless life, and Sir Aylmer is 
berated as quite the medizval tyrant father 
in a most melodramatic manner for sacri- 
ficing his lovely daughter’s happiness to his 
inordinate pride. 

When Jean Paul speaks of memory as 
the only paradise out of which nothing can 
ever drive us he pays due tribute to the 


Elaine 


From a painting by Gustave Doré, msde for an early edition of The Idylls of the King 











softening influence of time to heal all 
wounds, even those inflicted by the soft 
hand of the woman with an unresponsive 
heart. For the hero of “Locksley Hall” 
memory makes life a véritable purgatory. 
His vindictive spirit condemns all women 
as shallow and fickle, because his adored 
Amy loves another. The characterization 
of the heroine is rather hazy, and the love 
element is subservient to the poet’s earnest 
espousal of the world’s woes and needs: 
Cursed be the social wants that sin against the 
strength of youth! 
Cursed be the social lies that warp us from the 
living truth! 

Lines such as these show the earnestness 
of a humanitarian philosopher. 

“Maud” is the stateliest, the most beau- 
tiful of the emotional poems. In the lyrical 
first part, Tennyson’s gift as an inspired 
singer finds its highest expression. Woman 
is apotheosized in the idealization of the 
lovely Maud. The very fact of her exist- 
ence makes the earth more beautiful. 


For her feet have touched the meadows 
And left the daisies rosy. 


Morbid despair and self-torture follow 
the wildness of passions unleashed. The 
memory of Maud’s love illumines the 
hero’s mental darkness and leads him on 
to higher endeavor. It is characteristic of 
Tennyson to emphasize woman’s inspiring 
influence, and not her individualism. Les 
femmes, ces étres médiocres et magiques 
is really laudatory as applied to his roman- 
tic heroines. 

We can hardly take the princess seri- 
ously at first. Most delightful she is, and 
truly quaint and original in what must 
appear as her mock contempt of the pre- 
sumptuous demands of superior man. 
And her aim “to lift a woman’s fallen 
divinity upon an even pedestal with man’s” 
really implies a recognition of man’s supe- 
riority. She and her companions assail 
the “grey preéminence of man” with all 
the temperamental intensity of women 
ready to do battle for a great cause. Most 
earnestly do they grapple with one of the 
greatest problems of our age, and if they 
fail in what they have dared to attain they 
triumph most gloriously from the poet’s 
point of view. And why do they fail? 
There is a delicious touch of humor here. 
Because—womanlike—they could not 
subordinate their Own petty aims and 
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prejudices to the great cause, and because 
it takes a more formidable armor to be 
proof against Cupid’s shafts. 

A variety of types are delightfully por- 
trayed, from the sweet singer Lelia, 


A rosebud set with little wilful thorns 
And sweet as English air could make her, 


to the proud, self-sufficient, tyrannical 
Lady Blanehe. Each one is a true woman at 
heart, temporarily beguiled into a repudia- 
tion of her womanly ideals. “The Prin- 
cess” is a prophecy of a future fusion of 
what is truly sublime in the old, fixed 
ideals, and of woman’s ambitious dreams 
for intense self-realization. When love 
and pity break down all barriers, the hero- 
ine becomes a most convincing person be- 
cause she leads us to the poet’s land of 
promise: his ideal of a true marriage. 

The significance of Tennyson’s Jdylls 
as an epic lies in its universal appeal and 
in its hopeful message of redemption 
through love. A most fascinating gallery 
of women—ideals incarnate of the myth- 
ical age of chivalry—contribute rich human 
substance to the life of Arthur’s court. 
Humanly speaking, the king’s earthly hap- 
piness failed because he, too, blameless 
though his life was, transgressed the law 
of love when he imposed loveless fetters 
upon the queen. “For who loves me must 
have a touch of earth,” she complains to 
Lancelot, who was better versed than his 
lord in the mastery of a woman's heart. 

Aside from the symbolical significance 
of the Knights of the Round Table as 
devoted to an elusive ideal that inspires 
incessant effort, most of them are inferior 
to the women in strength of character. 
Carlyle’s incisive comment, “they are the 
prettiest packet of superlative lollipops,” 
is characteristic of this scoffer. We must 
judge them more leniently, in justice to the 
moral excellence they try to attain. 

The shadow of Guinevere’s guilt falls 
most crushingly on the patient, unhappy 
Enid. Her noble lord, Geraint, is an in- 
sufferable prig, who tortures his wife with 
unjust accusations of guilt. Their subse- 
quent happiness is due to Enid’s unerring 
love and devotion. 

“Pelleas and Etarre” is the most dra- 
matic of the lesser idylls. By kindling the 
spirit of revenge in her knight, cruel, 
fickle Etarre hastens the doom of the 
queen’s guilty passion. 
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Tennyson's home near Haslemere, Sussex. After a drawing by Mrs. Allingham 
in The Homes of Tennyson 
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Tennyson pictures Vivien, the female 
incarnation of the power for evil, as bad 
beyond redemption, while Wagner gives 
us Kundry, the penitent; just as the latter 
uses the Tristram motif more ideally and 
makes his Isolt a woman of nobler attri- 
butes. 

Lyrical radiance and spiritual ecstasy 
mark “Guinevere,” the idyll of the guilty 
queen transfigured, as a poem of the high- 
est order. In delicacy of touch and emo- 
tional import, few passages in the realm 
of poetry can equal the dialog in the con- 
vent, when the little novice tells the queen, 
a stranger to her, of the bard whose song 
her father used to relate about Arthur’s 
mysterious birth and the prediction that 
if he could find “a woman in her woman- 
hood as great as he was in his manhood, 
the twain together well might change the 
world,” and how he faltered suddenly and 
his hand fell from his harp. And the 
novice feared the bard had foreseen “this 


evil work of Lancelot and the queen.” 
That last meeting with the unhappy king, 
whose forgiveness brings peace to the peni- 
tent’s agonized soul, is a scene of tran- 
scendent beauty, though the peerless king’s 
cruel denunciations make him very human. 

While we may not read the J/dylls with 
the same sense of poignant awakening that 
we experience when Walt Whitman shows 
us vistas of unseen spiritual worlds, Ten- 
nyson’s verse always leads us into new 
realms of beauty, where the highest truths 
are transferred into moral action. He 
stands on firm ground as concerns the 
much-agitated question of the relation of 
the sexes. Women of the restless, neu- 
rotic type, and complex character intro- 
spectively inclined, are alien to his attitude 
toward life. To attain the completest 
iulfilment of her destiny, woman must aid 
in raising the world’s moral standard by 
cultivating true womanly virtues—this is 
the import of Tennyson’s message. 


The Throstle 


By Alfred Tennyson 





Light again, leaf 


UMMER is coming, summer is coming. 
I know it, I know it, I know it. 
again, light again, love again,” 


Yes, my wild little Poet. 


Sing the new year in under the blue. 


Last year you sang it as gladly. 


“New, new, new, new”! 


Is it then so new 


That you should carol so madly? 


“Love again, song again. nest again, young again,” 


Never a prophet so crazy! 
And hardly a daisy as yet, little friend, 
See, there is hardly a daisy. 


“Here again, here, here, here, happy year!” 
O warble unchidden, unbidden! 

Summer is coming, is coming, my dear, 
And all the winters are hidden. 














* By silver Brandywine’s 
Arcadian stream’? 


Brandywine Days 
By J. Russell Hayes 


Illustrated from photographs by J. Carroll Hayes 
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JULY 


Nature’s Healing 


(To E. M. W.) 
July 2d 


HE tired city and the hot-breathed streets, 
T The little children sad and wistful-eyed, 

Pale, weary mothers, all the hopeless throng 
That crowd the stifling courts and alleys dark, 
Cheated of beauty, doomed to toil and plod 
Year in, year out, in endless poverty 
And seemingly forgotten of their God,— 
These passed from sight but not from memory, 
As forth I journeyed by wide-spreading lawns 
And lavish homes of luxury, and saw 
Extravagance, display, and worldly pomp, 
And joyless people striving hard for joy. 
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I grieved for those sad children and the throngs 
Pent in hot city walls; I grieved for these 
Unthinking devotees of pride and show. 

What medicine is there, what healing power,— 

I mused,—to calm and soothe these suffering hearts 
Stifled by poverty or dulled by wealth? 

Is there no anodyne to heal them all, 

No gift from God to lift them and console 

And bring again the golden age to men? 


Lo, turning to the loved and friendly page 

Of Wordsworth’s book beside me on the grass 
By silver Brandywine’s arcadian stream, 

I read how “Nature never did betray 

The heart that loved her; ’tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy: for she can so inform 

The mind that is within us, so impress 

With quietness and beauty, and so feed 

With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness ts, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 

Shall e’er prevail against us or disturb 

Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings.” 


July 7th 
Old-Time Eclogues 


OOKING over some notes of browsings among the pastoral poets of England, I 
revive this afternoon my devotion to the earlier eclogues; and mine ancient 
friend Barnabe Googe seems to sound his rural pipes beside our green Brandy- 

wine meadows. 

Some sixteen years before Spenser, prince of the pastoral muse, made use of the 
term “eclogue,” it was appropriated by Googe, whose own quaint name smacks of 
homely shepherding and rustic revelry. In his engaging little book, Eglogs, Epytaphes, 
and Sonnettes, of 1563, our Barnabe writes with old-fashioned joy in country 
comforts, as in this very charming shepherd avowal: 


Menalcas best we nowe departe, 
my Cottage us shall keepe, 

For there is rowme for the, and me, 
and eke for all our sheepe: 

Som Chestnuts have I there in store 
with Cheese and pleasaunt whaye, 

God sends me Vittayles for my nede, 
and I synge Care awaye. 


Ere yet the silver Avon knew the boy Shakespeare and his love for the idyllic 
countryside, Barnabe Googe was sounding his tuneful oat and essaying his old-world 
melodies by Lincolnshire fields and hedgerows. And with all his English rural flavor, 
he was not unforgetful of the nomenclature of the ancient bucolic poets, for his 
eight “Eglogs” yield such old, familiar shepherd names as Daphnes, Amintas, Dametas, 
Menalcas, Melibeus, Coridon, Silvanus,—an Arcadian company, surely! 

The elaborate and delightful recording of rustic debates and meditations, which 
renders so memorable a charm in Edmund Spenser’s pastorals, harks back to the earlier 
and simpler poet. Thus the venerable Amintas, in Egloga Prima, closes his homely 
discourse in this wise: 





And thus an end, I weryed am, 
my wynde is olde, and faynt, 

Such matters I do leave to suche, 
as finer farre can paint, 

Fetche in the Gote that goes astraye, 
and dryve hym to the folde, 

My yeares be great, I wyl be gone, 
for spryngtyme nyghts be colde. 
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July 12th 
Home Scenes 


(To W. H. R.) 


i THOUGHT of thee, old friend, and knew thee wise, 


True lover of our Chester County skies. 


Why should I read the golden page of Keats 
When all our fields are rich with balmy sweets, 
When all our woodland ways are fair with flowers 
And birds that sing away the summer hours? 
Why over Walton's “Angler” should I dream 
When here beside our soft and silver stream 
The meadows are as green, the heavens as blue 
As ever Walton’s old-world rivers knew? 

Why ponder Shelley with such fine despair 
When Newlin sunsets are as rosy-fair 

And our great hill as lovely landscapes yields 
As Shelley knew in well-loved English fields? 


“Sweet Themmes! runne softly, till I end my Song,”— 

Ah me, the centuries haye roiled along 

Since Spenser sang his marriage-song divine ; 

Yet here beside the dreamy Brandywine 

In this green oaken glade, his lovely lay 
Sounds its immortal melody to-day. 
By these green softly-sloping Newlin hills 
Are blooms as sweet as Herrick’s daffodils, 
As fragrant here the roses in the rain 

As Herrick loved in any Devon lane; 


And I who worship Wordsworth over all 
And to his wondrous verse am willing thrall, | 
Were not more happy in Westmoreland woods 


Than in these long-loved oaken solitudes, 
In Cumbrian pastures find not deeper charm 
Than in the tranquil fields of this old farm. 


Last night I mused o’er many a golden lyric 

Of Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, and quaint old Herrick; 
Their old-world music carried me in dream 

To many an English mead and English stream ;— 

But when this morn I watched the soft sun shine 

On green pools of the sleepy Brandywine, 

I thought of thee, old friend, and knew thee wise, 

True lover of our Chester County skies. 

—IVander afar we may, but in the end 

‘Tis Chester County holds our hearts, old friend! 
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July 18th 
An ‘‘ Exquisite Sister ’”’ 
(To E. and M.) 


Methought 
Her very presence such a sweetness breathed, 
That flowers, and trees, and even the silent hills, 
And every thing she looked on, should have had 
An intimation how she bore herself 
Towards them, and to all creatures. God delights 
In such a being. 


OROTHY WORDSWORTH, whom her brother thus portrayed, was the woman 
whose wonderful influence over him for five and fifty long years lent to his 
poetry certain height and depth and brightness otherwise perhaps unrealized; 

she was the “exquisite sister, . . . a woman indeed! In mind I mean, and 
heart . . . In every motion her most ‘nnocent soul outbeams,” of Coleridge’s 
sympathetic description. 

To read in Dorothy Wordsworth’s Journals is to see more perfectly into the 
special charm of the scenery of England and Scotland, and to come to fuller apprehension 
of Wordsworth’s lyrical and meditative verse. Coleridge speaks of “her eye watchful 
in minutest observation of Nature.” When she poured out her emotion in the pages 
of her journals, it was in the unmistakable Wordsworthian manner of minute and 
loving appreciation, as in the opening sentences, written January 20, 1798: “The green 
paths down the hill-sides are channels for streams. The young wheat is streaked by 
silver lines of. water running between the ridges, the sheep are gathered together on the 
slopes. After the wet dark days, the country seems more populous. It peoples itself 
in the sunbeams. The garden, mimic of spring, is gay with flowers.” 

Like some rich, abundant passage from Theocritus seems her enumeration in many 
an entry in these incomparable journals. She notes the redbreasts singing in the 
garden, a solitary sheep in a lonely field, young lasses on the hills in holiday gear, 
mothers with their little ones, tiny insects spinning in the sunshine, daisies in the grass, 
hazels in blossom, honeysuckles budding, an early strawberry flower under a hedge ;— 
all this on a late day of winter. Homely activities of the kitchen-garden are mixed 
with picturesque observations, just as they occur; and the phrasing is of the simplest, 
or colorful, or magic in beauty, as fits the case. What are the records in Dorothy’s 
pages for the month of June, 1800?—‘‘A sweet mild morning. Read ballads. Went 
to church.” Next day, Monday, instead of wash-tubs, we hear of poetical meditations: 
“I sate a long time to watch the hurrying waves. . . . The waves round about the 
little Island seemed like a dance of spirits that rose out of the water.” She records 
fine moonlight frequently, and writes: “God be thanked, I want not society by a moonlit 
lake.” One June evening Dorothy fetched home lemon-thyme and planted it by 
moonlight. Again we find her sticking peas, watering the garden, planting brocoli, 
sowing kidney-beans and .spinach, noticing wild roses in the hedges; and, one warm, 
cloudy morning, walking with William in a valley all perfumed with the gale and 
wild thyme, and through woodlands bright with yellow broom. 

No prose can be more delightful reading than these passages that shed uncon- 
sciously so much light upon the wondrous poetry of the man who was blest with an 
“exquisite sister.” 


July 23d 


The Brook 
(To F.C HD 
ELOW the ancient grassy hill it flows 
Among the pastures by the shadowy wood, 
And melts at last into the Brandywine. 


Small willows bend above it, fragrant weeds 
Draw from it sweetness for their golden blooms 
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‘* Below the ancient grassy hill it flows’? 


And purple blossoms, cattle stoop to drink 

And dream and ruminate beside its sands 

And mossy stones; and from the shadowy wood 
Come shy wood-creatures,—birds and merry squirrels 
And swift ground-hackies,—sip and disappear: 

So manifold the life its waters feed. 


Tis here I love to walk at twilight hour 
Beneath the old forsaken orchard trees, 
And near the ancient, quaint “Star-gasers’ Stone,” 
When o’er the shoulder of the grassy hill 
The sickle moon swings low ;—the cows have gone, 
Shut in the upland pasture for the night; 
The gold and purple blossoms of the weeds 
— drowsily; the birds and merry squirrels 

eep safely in their woodland bowers; and all 
The little valley slumbers, save the brook. 
More sweet its melody by night than day, 
So silent is all else; with silvery purl 
And soft adagios it bubbles down 
O’er elfin slopes and faery waterfalls ; 
It murmurs soft in mossy cool retreats, 
Caresses many a bed of cress, and flows 
Between white stones in tiny sluices swift. 


The twilight deepens into dusk; on high 
The argent crescent swims above the hill 
Like some white faery island set adrift; 
Soft night-winds sweep the ancient grassy hill 
And stir keen weedy fragrance, while the brook 
Sings on with ceaseless music. 

Then, I think, 
Nature most truly speaks; ’tis then she yields 
Unto her devotees her utmost spell. 
The endless twilight of the mid-day woods 


——————— TY 
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Or evening in the dim and moonlit fields 

Are magic hours! And thee, dear Stream, I thank 
For many golden reveries and dreams 

Beside thy weedy margin while the moon 

Above the old forsaken orchard trees 

Shone softly on thy faery waterfalls. 


July 30th 


The Same Old Ways 


I do not want change: I want the same old and loved things, the same wild flowers, the 
same trees and soft ash-green; the turtle-doves, the blackbirds, the coloured yellowhammer sing, 
sing, singing so long as there is light to cast a shadow on the dial, for such is the measure of 
his song,—and I want them in the same place. 


ET the restless and nervous seeker after pleasure pursue his elusive goal along 
dusty leagues from city to city, from mountain to seaside,—peace and con- 
tentment are rarely his. Let me find contentment and peace beside the arcadian 

Brandywine, where the same green and yellow adorn the farm fields year after year, 
where the honeysuckle and lilacs breathe the same old fragrance, and the ring-dove 
pours forth his ancient sorrow, where ambition is mild, and fashions change but seldom, 
and the same kindly faces go by on the old yellow highway from farm to village, from 
village to farm. 


I still can hear at times a softer note 
Of the old pastoral music round me float. 


The folk of the Brandywine dales run not after new things; they hear, perhaps, 
of another vessel added to the navy or of a new species of mind-cure, but such things 
disturb not these good, old-fashioned people. Hay-wagons are more to them than 
war-ships, and they are too hearty and robust to need any mind-cures; their whole- 
some enthusiasm is centered in their cattle and barns, their hollyhocks and roses. 
April finds them plowing the brown soil, July sees them gathering in the overflowing 
harvests, almost as in the days of their forefathers; and if the ancient tune of the 
whetstone on the cradle-blade has become well-nigh a lost melody, yet the steady, 
rhythmic hum of the reaper-and-binder fills the dreamy air agreeably. Men grow 
old and die on the same farms, sons inherit acres that have “been in the family” for 
a century or more, and daughters and granddaughters raise the same old, beloved 
phlox and four-o’-clocks and marigolds. Just across the hills are living the descend- 
ants of an Oxfordshire worthy who came oversea in Queen Anne’s day and took up 
an ample tract near the Brandywine; and the Irish Quaker squire who settled this 
green township two centuries ago is lineally represented to-day by a group of lively 
little folks who live all summer long beside his ancient little river. 


Here old uses still obtain, 
Sickle and scythe the reapers ply, 
Still tasselled team and tilted wain 
Rejoice the eye; 


As though Time, yielding to its charm, 
Over this quaint, sequestered land 

Of slumberous field and dreamy farm 
Had stayed his hand. 


So the old days and the old ways have their natural home in these tranquil 
valleys ; quietude and conservatism are seated here by ancient right; grazing cattle 
and blossoming orchards and antique gardens of golden and purple bloom, present the 
same peaceful aspect as men looked upon in this region in old pre-Revolution years. 

Shall I not find a deeper charm, for all this ancient background, as I re-read old 
favorite books, the Arcadia, Izaak Walton, Herrick and Wordsworth? 


Antiquity, thou wondrous charm! 


(To J. S. W.) 
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July 31st 
Dream-Ships 


(To E. H.) 


HE great white ships go sailing 
t Above the Brandywine, 
O’er leagues of azure trailing 
Their fleet in fleecy line, 

Then disappear forever 

Above our little river 
In silver mist and amethyst 

High over the Brandywine. 


I watch them as they wander 

High o’er the Brandywine, 

And see them vanish yonder 
In strange and ghostly line. 
Their masses none may number 
In waking or in slumber, 

So far aloft their passage sojt 
Above the Brandywine. 


The great white ships go streaming 
Above the Brandywine, 

Their phantom pennons gleaming 
In pure and snowy line, 
With sure and steady steering 
That knows no wreck nor veering 

At golden noon or neath the moon, 
High o’er the Brandywine. 





‘* Small willows bend above’’ 


Note :—The dedication “(To H. E. S.)” was misplaced in the June instalment of “Brandy- 
wine Days.” It should have stood as the dedication of the June 19th essay on Sir William Temple. 
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The Last of the Victorian Poets 
George Meredith and Algernon Charles Swinburne 


By Cornelius Weygandt 


ITH the deaths of Mr. Swin- 
burne and Mr. Meredith 
the poets who made the 
Victorian era great are all 
passed away. That these 

two, representing the opposite poles of the 
poetry of their age—Mr. Swinburne its 
utmost sensuousness and Mr. Meredith 
its utmost intellectuality—should have sur- 
vived together after all the rest were gone 
is one of those strangenesses of literary 
history that make its study so fascinating. 
Rossetti was the first of the great Vic- 
torians to die (1882), his end hastened, it 
was thought by some, by the attack of 
Robert Buchanan, in his Fleshly School of 
Poetry, an attack that was merited as 
much by Swinburne as by Rossetti. Mat- 
thew Arnold was the next to go (1888), 
and then Browning (1889). Tennyson’s 
death in 1892 left Swinburne the unques- 
tioned first poet of England. But that the 
laureateship should be offered to so reso- 
lute a revolutionary was hardly to be ex- 
pected, nor would he have accepted it had 
the offer been made. William Morris and 
Coventry Patmore—since Meredith’s fame 
as a novelist has always obscured his fame 
as a poet—were the other poets of the 
older generation recognized as worthy to 
be the successor of Tennyson, but the one 
was an agnostic and a Socialist, and the 
other a revolutionary and a Catholic. No 
choice was made until the end of 1895, so 
had either been appointed he would not 
have had long to hold the post, as both 
died in 1896. 

None of these men, with the possible ex- 
ception of Morris, was likely to have writ- 
ten further great verse, had he lived 
longer. So, too, was it with Swinburne 
(died April 10), and Meredith (died May 
i8); and thus their deaths are, in one 
sense, no loss to poetry, as was the death, 
if his disappearance is to be explained as 
death, of Mr. John Davidson, in March of 
this year. Swinburne, it is true, was still 
writing, and writing with much of his old 
fire, but he was only repeating himself. 





Meredith had written little during these 
past nine years, or since he was seventy- 
two, Mr. Swinburne’s age at his death. 

For almost a half-century Swinburne 
has been before the English-speaking 
world as a poet, and for forty-three years, 
or from his Poems and Ballads of 1866, 
he has been famous. He wrote as an 
undergraduate at Oxford, and in the year 
of his leaving the University (1860) he 
published his first volume, The Queen- 
Mother and Rosamund. It is significant 
that this publication should be of plays, 
of which he was to write so many later, 
and of such power. In an age when it 
was not considered beneath the dignity of 
poets to study carefully the stage, Swin- 
burne might have amounted to much more 
than a closet dramatist, for dramatic power 
was his in large measure. He had written 
lyrics and narratives at Balliol—from the 
start he was inspired by a great intention, 
to write in all the poetic forms, to be broad 
in his range as well as to attempt greatly 
in lyric poetry that with which his age was 
chiefly concerned. 

His manners of writing, too, have been 
as diverse as his themes. He started as 
the associate of Rossetti and Morris, and 
ke has written greatly in the pre-Raphael- 
ite manner, as in “Laus Veneris,’ “The 
Sundew,” “A Christmas Carol,” and 
“August.” His Atalanta in Calydon, 
which first revealed in the matchless 
chorus, “When the hounds of Spring are 
on Winter’s traces,” a music as new and 
haunting as our own Poe’s, is in its blank 
verse body, in the “Greek” manner, as are 
his “Sapphics” and “At Eleusis.” A 
Biblical manner, often very close to para- 
phrase of passages from the Old Testa- 
ment, is revealed in “A Litany” and in 
“A Litany of Nations,” and in “The Eve 
ef Revolution,” as in so many other of 
the Songs before Sunrise. A clear, critical 
manner, far simpler than that of his char- 
acteristic prose criticism, is to be found 
in his sonnets on the Elizabethan drama- 
tists. Then there is the manner that has 
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come to be called Swinburnean, a manner 
which, although necessarily differing with 
their wide difference of subjects, is one 
and the same in “When the hounds of 
Spring are on Winter’s traces,” the “Dedi- 
cation” to Poems and Ballads, “Hesperia,” 
“The Garden of Proserpine,’ “Dolores,” 
“The Forsaken Garden,” and “At a 
Month’s End,” to name only some notable 
examples. 

The longer narrative poems of Swin- 
burne, Tristram of Lyonesse (1882) and 
The Tale of Balen (1896), are in this last 
most personal manner, although as 
Arthurian stories, and because of their 
author’s association of their subjects with 
Morris, they have many of the character- 
istics of their author’s early pre-Raphaelite 
manner. Read “The Sailing of the Swal- 
low,” the first part of Tristram, and you 
think of the manner admirably adapted to 
a detailed retelling of Malory; read the 
book through to the end, and you come 
to find it too ornate, and to recognize that 
blank verse is the only measure in Eng- 
lish verse in which a long story may be 
told without monotony. The reason is not 
far to seek—rhyme, canto after canto, will 
tire the reader, though a Spenser or a 
Swinburne chime the words, and blank 
verse not only avoids this form of monot- 
ony, but permits of more kinds of pace 
than any other measure. In blank verse, 
when monotony threatens, the poet, 
whether he be a Milton or a Tennyson, 
changes the pace. Such change of pace 
is less possible now to the as yet unper- 
fected measures such as Swinburne uses, 
measures, many of them, which he was 
the first to use. His habitual diffuseness 
is, too, encouraged by the plethora of de- 
tail in Malory, to the obscuring of the 
cardinal incidents of the story. A com- 
parison of Tristram of Lyonesse with the 
“Tristram and Iseult” of Matthew Arnold 
cannot but lessen your estimate of Mr. 
Swinburne as a narrative poet. Arnold 
has learned from his study of Homer that 
narrative must be clear and executed with 
subordination of detail, a lesson that Swin- 
burne, just as familiar with Greek poetry, 
never tock to heart. 

The plays, too, are by no means all in 
one manner. The types of Atalanta are 
no more a preparation to the admirable 
characterization of the great trilogy on 
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Mary Stuart than are his vague and in- 
definite pictures of people in the early 
narratives. This trilogy consists of 
Chastelard (1865), Bothwell (1874) and 
Mary Stuart (1881). In Chastelard 
Mary is presented in her first years in 
Scotland; in Bothzvell she is presented in 
her infatuation with Bothweli, the analysis 
of her unhappy passion being as remark- 
able as the much fuller study by Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett in The Queen’s Quair; 
and in Mary Stuart she is presented drift- 
ing to the tragical end in England. Her 
sentence is brought about, according to 
Mr. Swinburne, through the agency of 
Mary Beaton, who sends to Queen Eliza- 
beth her mistress’ treasonable letter, which 
Mary had written but not sent. Mary 
Beaton sent it because Mary forgot a 
song her maid of honor sung to her was 
a song of Chastelard, who had loved Mary 
and was executed at her order, and whom 
Mary Beaton loved. This accomplishment 
of revenge after twenty-five years is one 
of the most terrible exhibitions in litera- 
ture of an unforgiving hate. None of 
these plays has been played professionally, 
and Locrine, when it was put on by the 
Elizabethan Stage Society in 1899, did not 
greatly impress even a sympathetic audi- 
ence. In their present form most of 
Swinburne’s plays would be impossible of 
presentation, for one reason or another, 
Bothwell, for instance, having one hundred 
and sixty thousand lines apportioned 
among sixty-four parts. It would seem 
that Swinburne, unlike Browning and 
Tennyson, never had the stage in mind in 
writing his plays. In intention and result 
they are closet dramas, but as unquestion- 
ably literature of a high order. To read 
the longest of them is a task comparable 
only to the conquest of The Faerie Queene 
or The Ring and the Book. My reading 
of Bothwell occupied me four hours a day 
for eight successive August days, but 
when I had finished it I had a visualiza- 
tion of Mary’s court and courtiers which, 
though much of it has faded out of sight 
in the four years that have elapsed since 
the reading, leaves me such a vista back 
into history as I have won from no other 
play. 

I have emphasized the fundamental 
brainwork of these great plays because 
that quality in Swinburne seems to be 
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generally overlooked. Fine as they are, 
however, they have not the value of the 
best lyrics of their author. To some these 
are the lyrics of Songs Before Sunrise 
(1871), but to me the sentiments of liberty 
herein expressed are too abstract to reach 
home to the heart. Very frequently in 
these poems, too, it seems to me that the 
rhetorical bias, always so strong in Swin- 
burne, dominates the literary intention. 
Always more interested in the form and 
music of the poem than in its matter, even 
here, when writing of liberty, the subject 
most near his heart of all he writes upon, 
Swinburne suffers in these verses the fate 
of all generalizers in an age that takes to 
heart other generalities. These poems make 
us admire the man Swinburne as they made 
our fathers admire him, but they do not 
compel the admiration for them as poetry 
that was general a generation ago. Few 
of them have the undying power of Mil- 
ton’s “Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered 
saints,” or the austere dignity of several 
of Wordsworth’s political sonnets, and 
many of them lack even the ready effec- 
tiveness of the diatribes of Mr. William 
Watson’s Purple East. 

It is, of course, uncritical to sum up a 
poet of so wide a range as Swinburne in 
a phrase, but he is, after all is said and 
done, the poet of the experiences of the 
flesh recounted in rapturous music. In 
the dedication to Mr. Theodore Watts- 
Dunton (1904), of his collected poems, 
Swinburne told us that his 


daughters of dream and of stories 
That life is not wearied of yet, 
Faustine, Fragoletta, Dolores, 
Felise and Yolande and Juliette, 


are not all of them “daughters of dream,” 
that the stories here told were many of 
them largely actual experiences. So it has 
always seemed. They are self-evidently 
written out of a heart wrung with the joy 
and pain of love. The hard, cameo-like 
beauty of “Faustine” is assuredly carved 
out of a memory of youth; the story of 
“Felise” rings of reality ; and it is patently 
of actual lovers that the episode of “At a 
Month’s End” is told— 


Silent we went an hour together, 
Under grey skies by waters white. 

Our hearts were full of windy weather, 
Clouds and blown stars and broken light. 
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The sea comes into this poem as the 
way of escape from passion, as into so 
many of the poems of Swinburne—and 
whenever the sea does come into them 
we rejoice, for the sea, like thoughts of 
liberty, brings lift to his poetry, which 
seldom else has lift. The philosophy of 
life his poems express is a world-wearied 
man’s. ‘Two gifts only, he tells us in 


“Felise,” God 


has given us yet, 
Though sad things stay and glad things fly; 
Two gifts he has given us, to forget 
All glad and sad things that go by, 
And then to die. 


If there is any good on earth it is love, 
of what sort this speaks plainly enough: 


Let come what will, there is one thing worth, 
To have had fair love in the life on earth: 
To have held love safe till the day grew night 
While skies had color and lips were red. 


Swinburne has often been written down 
a great craftsman in verse, but he is in 
reality only great as a metrist. He had 
not or he did not exercise the power to 
make the meaning of his verses coequal 
with their music. His is not the case of 
the poet who would but suggest intangible 
aspirations and unutterable longings, of 
which it is impossible to get a clear intel- 
lectual concept, but either a case of down- 
right indefiniteness of thought or of care- 
lessness to make clear a definite thought. 
Hesperia,” a poem of mingled music and 
glamour of sea and sunset, loses place in 
memory because of its indefiniteness. 
Swinburne attempts here, as in so many 
of his verses, too long an exposition of 
the vague. A short lyric as_ indefinite 
may retain its hold, so long a lyric as 
“Hesperia” is unlikely to. 

And ‘yet, despite all weaknesses that 
may be pointed out, Swinburne is sure of 
his place as a great poet. The proof of 
this is that you may put his name and 
the memory of his verses beside the great 
names of English poetry and the memory 
of their great verses, and you will not, in 
most comparisons, feel him to suffer. His 
“August” is not so great a poem as the 
famous “Ode to Autumn” of Keats, but 
its beauty is a real beauty and a great 
beauty— 


That August time it was delight 
To watch the red moon wane to white 
Twixt grey-seamed stems of apple-trees; 
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A sense of heavy harmonies. _ 
Grew in a growth of patient night, 
More sweet than shapen music is, 


“The Garden of Proserpine” is not, 
perhaps, so great a poem as “The Lotus 
Eaters,” but you may compare Swinburne 
with Tennyson; “On the Eve of Revolu- 
tion” has not the thunders of Milton, but 
you may speak of Swinburne in the same 
breath with Milton. All these men are 
masters of many harmonies, but the music 
of no one of them is more overpowering 
than Swinburne’s. His music is his great- 
est, his distinguishing gift, a music which 
is with him absolutely new to English 
verse and owing little even as a stimulus 
to the music of Marlowe or of Shelley, 
poets for whom he can hardly find praise 
great enough. So strange and full of 
wonder to you as you first hear it is this 
music, that you can hardly believe it is 
your childhood’s language out of which 
it is made. For his music alone, if he had 
ne other gifts, the lovers of poetry down 
the ages would hold Swinburne great. 

George Meredith, far asunder as are the 
ideals of his poetry from the ideals 
of the poetry of the pre-Raphaelites, 
was their intimate, when, in 1862, he pub- 
lished Modern Love, the sonnet sequence 
that brought him to the attention of Eng- 
land. For a time in that year he lived 
with Rossetti in Cheyne Walk, and there 
le came to know all the members of the 
coterie. Swinburne, then little known, 
came stoutly to the support of Meredith’s 
downrightness in that poem, a downright- 
ness which its maker so finely defended in 
the lines 


These things are life, : 
And life, they say, is worthy of the Muse. 


In “The Woods of Westermain” he 
tells us in pregnant phrase how wholly he 
accepts the whole of what is in man— 


Blood, brain and spirit, three 
(Say the deepest gnomes of earth) 
Join for true felicity. 


which, being put into the language of the 
street, is “that man is truly happy who 
has in him in proper relation what of the 
animal, the human and the divine is in him 
by nature.” This doctrine he held from 
the start, though the mood of his first 
volume, the Poems of 1851, is lyric with 
the joy of life rather than analytic of its 


nature. He asserted it by the attacks on 
sham sentiment in his prose satire Farina 
(1857), and by the sublimated realism of 
The Ordeal of Richard Feverel (1859). 

Although Meredith possessed from the 
beginning the powers which are now 
recognized as of the first order of great- 
ness, he was but slowly accepted as novel- 
ist, and as poet hardly ever accepted. His 
first volume of verse contained “Love in a 
Valley,” a poem which for its burden of 
feeling and beauty of imagination and 
refreshing music is surpassed by no poem 
of Swinburne, but neither then nor there- 
after, when Modern Love won him a sea- 
son’s notoriety in 1862, or when his repu- 
tation as a novelist did bring his successive 
volumes of verse more than a passing 
notice, has there ever’been any enthusiasm 
over his verse, even among the small band 
that care for poetry. Yet Stevenson never 
lost an opportunity to praise his poetry, 
and it was ranked high by all his fellow 
poets from Browning on to Francis 
Thompson. I would emphasize it here 
because of this neglect. There is no ques- 
tion now as to the greatness of Meredith’s 
novels. The agitation to bring about his 
burial in Westminster Abbey is proof 
positive of his general acceptance as a 
writer of power, as a novelist, that is, for 
his poetry is not only valued by few, but 
is little known. 

George Meredith was, of all English 
thinkers of the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, the greatest intellectually 
of those who sought expression through 
letters. He saw deeper into human na- 
ture, too, knew more of the fabric of Eng- 
lish society from farmer to peer, than any 
other writer. Yet Meredith was not the 
greatest novelist of the generation younger 
than the generation of Dickens and Thack- 
eray. He had as a novelist one great weak- 
ness. His characters speak too much one 
language, the brilliant language of their 
creator. The words he puts into their 
mouths are expressive of the thoughts peo- 
ple of such personality so situated would 
have, but seldom the kinds of words they 
would use. In some instances this habit 
of his is destructive of dramatic effect, and 
it is always disturbing to one’s illusion that 
he is reading a true story of actual people. 
Mr. Hardy but seldom makes this error, 
and he, I must think, is the greater nov- 
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elist, though not the greater writer, not 
possessed of the greater intellect. 

It was not this characteristic of Mere- 
dith, however, that kept the public from 
reading him, but his style, often tortured 
and obscure, and the very toughness of 
his thought. He wrote of complex mo- 
tives, of motives difficult to explain; he 
tried often, too, to analyze the impulses 
of characters difficult to understand—and 
the Victorian public placidly refused to 
work to understand novels. Adam Bede 
and The Ordeal of Richard Feverel were 
both published in 1859. Adam Bede was 
popular immediately ; Richard Feverel had 
to wait for a later generation to find 
appreciation. 

Meredith chose not only to be always 
true to life, but to write directly from 
life. The Adventures of Harry Richmond 
(1871), Diana of the Crossways (1885), 
Lord Ormont and His Aminta (1894), 
and The Amazing Marriage (1895), are 
all based on well-known episodes of Eng- 
lish life and their characters are studies 
of men and women, many of them, too, 
well known. I do not know that the 
books of Meredith that seem to me 
greatest are so founded—The Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel (1859), Beauchamp’s 
Career (1876) and The Egoist (1878)— 
but it would seem they must be. I have 
not the space to analyze them here, but I 
must say a word on each. There is no 
more beautiful love idyl in our literature 
than the chapters of Richard Feverel 
which record the boy and girl love of 
Richard and Lucy, whose love story, said 
Stevenson, was the greatest since that of 
Romeo and Juliet. There is no finer or 
more uplifting spectacle in life than that 
of a sincere, clear-sighted man fighting 
bravely against great odds, and this spec- 
tacle has never been more finely embla- 
zoned than in Beauchamp’s Career. There 
is no more wonderful analysis of theself- 
ishness of the man in his attitude toward 
the woman than in The Egoist, a novel 
as uncomfortable and as salutary reading 
for men as Vanity Fair is uncomfortable 
and salutary reading for women. 

It has been said that the women of 
Meredith’s novels are second only to 
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Shakespeare’s, and the statement is true, 
as such sweeping statements almost never 
are. From Lucy on to Carinthia each is 
a personality, each is aglow with life, each 
is of a distinct charm and power of capti- 
vation. You expect the men of a man’s 
novels to be truer than his women, but it 
is not so with Meredith. Both men and 
women are presented truly and with equal 
artistic success. 

Meredith had not only the gifts of deep 
insight into life of all sorts and conditions 
and the power of characterization that the 
novelist must have to be great, but a great 
style too. He is frequently denied a style 
of distinction, but who can read the “Fer- 
dinand and Miranda” chapter of Richard 
Feverel, or “By Wilming Weir” of Sandra 
Belloni, or “Morning at Sea under the 
Alps” of Beauchamp’s Career, and not 
own their style great, does not know what 
is great style in English. 

There is style as noble in his poetry. 
You will find it, of a kind with that of 
these passages just cited, in “Love in a 
Valley” ; you will find it of a more rolling 
clangor in “Archduchess Anne” and “The 
Nuptials of Attila” and in parts of the 
amazing “Odes in Contribution to the 
Song of French History,” other parts of 
which reveal Meredith at his utmost un- 
intelligible. Not the great pageants of 
De Quincey’s “Flight of the ‘Tartar 
Tribe,” or of Carlyle’s “Battle of Dun- 
bar” in his Cromwell, or of Mr. Doughty’s 
Arabia Deserta, are more finely done than 
this of Napoleon’s army disappearing into 
the Russian snows: 


The snowy army rolling knoll on knoll 
Beyond horizon, under no blest cross: 
By the vulture dotted and engarlanded. 


In another sort of poetry his “Juggling 
Jerry,” the story of the death of an old 
gypsy, grips the heart as only the great, 
simple things can. Alike in verse and 
prose George Meredith is of the first order 
of genius, a poet to be ranked, for his 
best, with Browning and Tennyson and 
Swinburne, a novelist, for the sum total 
of his work, to rank with Scott and Thack- 
eray and Mr. Hardy. 











Slemish Mountain 


County Antrim, Ireland 


Slemish 


By Norma Bright Carson 


HERE purple Slemish heaves its heathered sides, 
And thrusts its scrubby head into the skies, 
Where rude Atlantic waters roll their tides 
Against the rugged, ragged coastline’s rise: 
There pleasant farms, by fragrant hedges bounded, 


By dark and grimy peat-bogs all surrounded, 
Spell prosperous days for Erin’s green-gray isle. 


On Slemish sides so broad and heather-clad, 

St. Patrick, long ago, did graze his sheep: 
And dream the dreams to make a sad world glad 
And bring the light of joy to eyes that weep. 

To-day few sheep among the bracken wander, 
No Patrick hither brings his dreams to ponder; 
But over Ireland’s North, a watchful guard, 
Old Slemish, bent and hoary, battle-scarred, 
Bids all who ‘neath its purple shadows dwell 
To love and live both loyally and well. 
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The Unfortunate Poet 

HE disappearance—and  sup- 
posed death—of John David- 
son, the English poet, has 
resulted in a good deal of dis- 
cussion among literary people 

both here and abroad. Mr. William Wat- 

son, writing in the London “Times,” 

speaks thus forcibly: 





Narrowing one’s outlook for the moment to 
literature alone, it would appear that fiction is 
the only form of it which retains any power 
of effective appeal to the popular intelligence. 
I suppose there are fifty paltry novelists who 
make anything from £1000 to £2000 a year, 
but it is as possible as it was in the early days 
of Samuel Johnson for a genius capable of con- 
ferring lustre on any age or country to live in 
obscurity and cruel neglect, and to die at last 


of the accumulated fury of a lifetime—as John 
Davidson died. 

When recently an utterly insignificant and 
uninteresting young woman resorted to the 
“appearance” of disappearance in order to escape 
her creditors, this great nation went into throes 
of excitement over the trumpery affair, but when 
a man who had worn out his fiery heart and 
brain in its service goes down to some grave as 
unknown as his who heard the thunders of 
Sinai—goes down to it in the last bitterness of 
despair—the British nation is uninterested and 
unmoved. 

That is perhaps the first thing to strike one in 
connection with the Davidson episode, but the 
matter has various other aspects. This episode 
in the literary history of England is one more 
addition to the long list of tragedies which we 
may consider as beginning with the death of 
Spenser “for lack of bread” (if Ben Jonson’s 
words are to be trusted), and which emphati- 
cally did not end with the death of Chatterton 
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in his miserab'e garret, murdered by the editors 
who had accepted his contributions and paid 
for them at the rate of eightpence for a poem 
and one shilling for an article. For let there 
be no mistake about it—John Davidson died 
because he could not make a living. 

Whether he lies at the bottom of some. dis- 
used mining shaft, where no search can ever 
reach him, or whether he 


“sleeps by the fable of Belersus old, 
Where the great vision of the guarded Mount 
Looks towards Namancos and Bayona’s hold”— 


and he had lived in sight of that guarded Mount 
for the last two years—one thing at least is 
certain: his blood is upon us, as surely as 1f 
we had slain him with our very hands, 

This was a man who, notwithstanding all the 
crudity of his later thinking, all the resentment 
against society and Fate which made much of 
his utterance so turbid, was yet a creature with 
something of the Divine fire in him—something 
of the infernal fire as well, which also we need 
in a poet—and he passes almost unremarked to 
his strange and lonely death, as real a singer, 
when he sang his best, as the great and famous 
veteran who has just died amid a tempest of 


Testament of John Davidson; whereupon 
the poet wrote a remonstrance, and corre- 
spondence was sent back and forth. Now 
a reader of the “Academy” places the 
whole blame for Davidson’s death on that 
paper’s editor, Sir Alfred Douglas. The 
reply of the “Academy,” in the issue of 
May 8, is interesting: 


We shall take the trouble to inform our cor- 
respondent that whether the blood of Mr. John 
Davidson be or be not on our head, we shall not 
hesitate at any time to condemn in these col- 
umns such works as the Testament of John 
Davidson, which was the last work Mr. David- 
son published before his death, and we shall not 
hesitate to describe them in the only fitting and 
honest terms in which they can be described— 
namely, as blasphemous works. Mr. Davidson 
is presumed to be dead. We are bidden by the 
wise to say nothing but good of the dead. We 
shall not speak anything evil of Mr. John David- 
son; we know nothing of him personally, and 
we have never heard anything against his good 
name as a citizen or as an ordinary man. The 
fact that a poet leads a blameless life, that his 
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praise. What though his “best” can all be gath- 
ered up within the compass of a few pages? The 
same might be said of twenty English poets of 
the past, any one of whom is as sure of immor- 
tality as Shakespeare or Milton. 


“cc 


But, on the other hand, the “Academy” 
has used quite a different manner in which 
to express itself. Indeed, the whole story 
reminds one of the Chatterton tragedy in 
a great many ways. It seems that when 
Mr. Davidson’s last book appeared, the 
“Academy,” which is, under its new man- 
agement, more rigidly moral—according to 
its own way of looking at things—than are 
most of the English reviews, roasted the 


accounts are in order, and that he enjoys the 
friendship and patronage of such gentlemen as 
Mr. Grant Richards and the ex-literary editor 
of the “Daily Mail,” is interesting in its way, but 
it has nothing to do with our sole concern, 
which happens to be criticism. Our article on 
Mr. Davidson’s Testament and our subsequent 
remarks on his letter to us are extant and may 
be read by anybody who chooses to refer to 
them. They were severe articles, but there is 
not a line in them which we regret or which we 
should wish to soften or modify. If Mr. David- 
son had come to us before those articles ap- 
peared in print and had said to us: “If you 
print those articles, I shall commit suicide,” we 
should have printed them without the smallest 
hesitation. His only way of escape would have 
been to withdraw his book from circulation. 
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Count Tolstoy as pictured by the American cartoonist, Jesse Sylvester Anderson 
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These will probably be set down to our credit 
for callous and brutal words. We shall not at- 
tempt to defend them, inasmuch as they require 
no defence. The publication of The Testament 
of John Davidson and the puffs which the book 
received at the hands of Mr, James Douglas 
and from such journals as the “Nation” and the 
“Fortnightly Review” constituted the most trait- 
orous and scandalous attempt to betray and de- 
grade the spirit of poetry that has been wit- 
nessed in modern times. We trounced Mr. David- 
son for what he did while he was still amongst 
us. He replied to us to the best of his ability, 
and we printed his letters until they became un- 
printable and he betook himself for space to 
the “Star” newspaper. We told the “Star” news- 
paper the plain truth about the whole matter, 
and we told the “Nation” the plain truth. Mr. 
James Douglas had no answer; Mr. Massing- 
ham had no answer. Both of them knew that 
“The Academy’s” view was an absolutely just, 
proper and righteous view. Neither of them 
could as much as whisper a denial of it. Yet 
both of them had done all that in them lay to 
force this dangerous and impious work of Mr. 
Davidson down the throats of their unsuspecting 
readers, and both of them failed to admit their 
error or to do anything to correct it. And now 
that Mr. Davidson is dead, what do we find? 
The “Spectator” has written on the subject; the 
“Nation” has written upon it; we have had Mr. 
William Watson in the “Times” and Mr, this, 
that and tother in pretty well every other journal 
that considers itself concerned with letters. And 
the only moral these marvellous periodicals, 
with Mr. Watson to help them, find themselves 
able to draw is, that the late Mr. Davidson was 
an indifferent poet, and that the difficult ques- 
tion of poets’ pensions is a difficult question. 
We have let them have their say before we say 
our say. And we say that the moral of it all 
has nothing to do with either Mr. Davidson’s 
abilities or Mr. Davidson’s pension. It is a pure 
affair of Mr. Davidson’s sanity. The Testa- 
ment of John Davidson is the work of either 
a brute or a madman. Mr. Grant Richards had 
no business to publish it, and he has no business 
to continue publishing it. It is a work of pure 
negation and pure blasphemy, intended, if it have 
any intention at all, to insult God and to break 
the spirit and destroy the hope of God’s creature, 
man. It is charitable to presume the author of 
such a work to have been insane. And for all 
people who write and for all people who wish 
to write, and for all people who esteem them- 
selves journalists or critics, or the friends of 
genius, or the friends of letters, and for all pub- 
lishers, there is this further to be said: That 
when a man comes to you and says flatly, “I am 
the greatest of men, and there is no God, and 
there is no Spirit, and there is nothing but mat- 
ter.” you must not shout, “Here is a prophet 
and a good man,” but “Here is an unfortunate 
man who has lost himself and who is not re- 
sponsible for what he says,” and you must de- 
cline to publish what he writes, and you must 
decline to praise it, no matter what beautiful 
opportunities it may offer you for emolument 
or advertisement. Any man who has the small- 
est regard for John Davidson, poet, and the 
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smallest influence with John Davidson’s repre- 
sentatives will use that influence for the suppres- 
sion of The Testament of John Davidson. And 
any man who has the smallest regard for his 
fellows will remember that the “Star” news- 
paper and the “Nation” and the “Fortnightly 
Review” have praised and helped to sell_an im- 
pious book which is discreditable to English 
letters, to English poetry, and to English pub- 
lishing. 

Unfortunately, the present writer has 
not had an opportunity to read the Testa- 
ment, and therefore can only quote 
instead of expressing an opinion. But, 
even so, the matter is interesting if only 
because it recalls the injunction of the 
editor of the “Edinburgh Review” to the 
young Keats, to go back to his bottles and 
pans—an injunction that Shelley believed 
helped to kill the sensitive-minded poet. 





The Deaths of Colonel McClure and Dr. Hale 
Colonel Alexander K. McClure died in 
Philadelphia in the month of June. Colonel 
McClure has figured so extensively in 
public life, partly in the capacity of a man 
of letters, that we shall devote some space 
to an article on him in the August number 
of THe Book News Monrury. Mr. 
Joseph M. Rogers will write the article. 


* * * 


The death of Edward Everett Hale, 
in June, robs American literature of one 
of the last of her older men of letters. 
Only a few of that famous group that 
centered about Longfellow, Hawthorne 
and Dr. Holmes now remain. ‘The rest 
are dead. We shall not print any new 
study of Dr. Hale in THe Book News 
MONTHLY, because, last summer, we de- 
voted our August number to him, and at 
that time we brought together a group of 
essays which gave an exceedingly well- 
rounded-out picture of the man and a 
valuable comment upon his work. Our 
vegular readers have had this number; for 
others who did not get it, we have copies 
on hand that will be sold for the regular 
price. 


The Death of Mrs. Wilson 

Mrs. Augusta Evans Wilson, author of 
the ever-popular St. Elmo and other stories 
of the same school, died at her home in 
Mobile, Alabama, on May 9. Mrs. Wilson 
was a Georgian by birth, having first seen 
the light in Columbus, on May 8, 1835. 
While yet a child, she was taken to San 

















Antonio, Texas, returning to Mobile, to 
stay, some years later. In 1868 she mar- 
ried Colonel L. M. Wilson, who died in 
ISL. 

St. Elmo was published in 1866, her 
first book, /nez, having appeared in 1856. 
She wrote nine novels in all—best-sellers 
according to our standards now—and they 
include Vashti, Beulah, Macaria, Infelice, 
At the Mercy of Tiberius, A Speckled Bird 
and Devota, which appeared in 1907. 

Strange to say, Mrs. Wilson never wrote 
a story or an article for magazine publica- 
tion, though often asked to do so, nor 
would she permit a cheap edition of her 
books to be published, though she was 
offered $25,000 by one publisher for the 
privilege. 


Dr. Dods Dead 
The death of Marcus Dods has bereaved 
England of one of her most distinguished 





Wilbur L. Cross 


Whose book on Laurence Sterne has just been 


published 
university men and one of her most 
scholarly writers. 
Marcus Dods was born in Belford, 


Northumberland, in 1834; he was educated 
at the Edinburgh Academy and University. 
He was licensed as minister of the Free 
Church of Scotland in 1858, and was 
ordained to Renfield Free Church, Glas- 
gow, in 1864. Among his publications are: 
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The Prayer That Teaches to Pray, 1863; 
The Epistles to the Seven Churches, 1865; 


Israel’s Iron Age, 1874; Mohammed, 
Buddha and Christ, 1877; Handbook on 
Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi, 1879; 


Isaac, Jacob and Joseph, 1880; Handbook 
on Genesis, 1882; Commentary on Thessa- 
lonians, 1882; Parables of Our Lord, 1883, 
1885; Why Be Religious?, 1896; How to 
Become Like Christ, 1897; The Gospel 





Richard Harding Davis 


From a new photograph 


According to St. John, in the Expositor’s 
Greek Testament, 1897; Genesis, John, 
I Corinthians, in Expositor's Bible; The 
Bible, Its Origin and Nature (Bross Lec- 
tures), 1904; and numerous articles in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, “Expositor,” ete. 
At the time of his death he was Church 
Professor of New Testament Theology, 
Edinburgh, and had been since 1880. 


** Short Stories ’’ 

“Short Stories” has been taken over by 
Doubleday, Page & Co. It is now to have 
some new features. Sixteen pages are to 
be added permanently to the magazine 
to form a serial supplement, and monthly 
prizes will be awarded for the cleverest, 
most original description or analysis of the 
next instalment of the serial. 











Press Comments on Timely Topics 


For the Most Part Concerning Things Literary 


A Theatrical Reform 

HE dramatic instinct is a 
wholesome impulse; the play 

is as legitimate a form of lit- 

erature as the the 

novel ; and the player has just 

as much claim to respect and consideration, 
so far as his profession is concerned, as 
the lawyer, the doctor, or the mechanic. 
It is true, the stage has often sunk to 
very low depths, and actors have often 
been dissolute; but in every profession 
there are bad men, and every trade is 
made infamous by dishonesty, greed, and 


essay or 


incompetency. To reform a class one 
must begin by respecting it; to save a 


man or a woman the first step must be 
by the road of sympathy. If the theater 
is to be lifted, and it must be lifted, reli- 
gious people must learn the primary lesson 
of respect for a capacity which God put 
into men when he put reason, imagina- 
tion, and passion into them, and for a 
profession which is a permanent profes- 
sion because it expresses a great human 


instinct. The stage sorely needs cleans- 
ing; but it must be cleansed by dis- 


criminating criticism, not by wholesale 
condemnation. Precisely the same attitude 
must be taken to the play as to every 
other form of art; and the actor must ‘be 
dealt with in precisely the same spirit as 
the painter, the sculptor, or the musician. 
Because some artists are dissolute, society 
does not ban the entire group; because 
some composers have violated most of the 
moral laws, society does not shut its doors 
in the face of all composers. When good 
people begin to discriminate between 
decent and indecent plays, and between 
actors who respect themselves and actors 
who throw the best things of life away, 
the theater will become again, what it has 
been at times, a great resource and a great 
teacher. 


* * * K * * * 


The New York Legislature has passed 
a bill, which has received the governor’s 
Signature, making it a misdemeanor to 
advertise or present any obscene, immoral, 


or impure drama, play, exhibition, show, 
or entertainment which would tend to the 
corruption of youth or others. An accom- 
panying bill which has also received the 
governor’s signature makes it a misde- 
meanor to post or display any indecent 
poster, bill or picture, or permit such 
posters, bills, or pictures to be displayed, 
which would tend to demoralize the public. 
This legislation, if wisely administered, 
will aid in the direction and enforcement 
of public opinion, but it will not remove 
the responsibility for these plays and ex- 
hibitions from the men and woman who 
patronize them. Legislative measures of 
this kind only encumber the statute-book, 
unless there is a vigorous moral impulse 
behind them.—From “Cleaning the Thea- 
ter,” in The Outlook. 





Hard on London Publishers 


There is not a publisher in London who 
would plank down a _ penny-piece on 
literature qua literature until the author 
of it has achieved sales. If a fine book by 
a new hand goes into certain publishing 
offices, the inevitable result is a letter from 
the publisher, explaining to the author 
that his reader “thinks well of the work,” 
but that, as it is a first book, it would be 
necessary for the author to contribute, 
say, £100 to the cost of publication. For 
the author's talents, for the author’s labour, 
not to mention his good sense, the pub- 
lisher thus shows an impudent contempt. 
All the time he has before him a reader’s 
report, in which the book is extolled and 
recommended as a saleable article, and, in 
point of fact, he is quite prepared to print 
the book at his own risk, or, for that mat- 
ter, to pay the author as much as £100 
cn account of a ten or a fifteen per cent. 
royalty. Yet he will try first to get money 
out of the author, and, failing that, to get 
possession of the book for nothing. Even 
your author who has “made sales” can 
never be sure of a market for anything 
which does not happen to be fiction. A 
publisher cannot look at any writer out- 
side of what the publishers consider to be 
that writer’s “line.” The author who 
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writes a novei which happens to sell is 
doomed to novel-writing for the rest of 
his life. And nine times out of ten his 
work brings him less and less money as 
the years go by. If he achieves a “suc- 
cess” he is told that he is extremely un- 
likely to do it again, and must, therefore, 
content himself with a small advance. And 
if by any chance he produces a “failure” 
—and a man’s failures are not always his 
worst work—he will never get over it till 
his dying day. The fact is that books are 
not nowadays considered on their literary 
merits at all. Before the average pub- 
lisher will venture a shilling, his desire is 
to be bolstered up by certificates of pre- 
vious sales and with assurances from his 
travelers that they can sell the book. Fail- 
ing these, he must have money down from 
the author or the right to publish without 
payment. We do not wish to rail against 
publishers as a class, if they will only stick 
to business. But when they begin to pose 
as the friends and patrons of letters and 
the well-wishers and _ benefactors of 
authors, we shall always take leave to 
dissent.—From The Academy, London. 


The Victorian Poets 


Swinburne’s sense of yearning, Brown- 
ing and Tennyson’s sense of knowledge, 
though they exhibit two of the great char- 
acteristics of the Victorian era, do not by 
any means exhaust those characteristics. 
There is another poet who foreshadowed 
an even more important characteristic. 
Wordsworth, than whom no greater poet 
has lived since the days of Shakespeare, 
in his august yet almost meticulous return 
to Nature, gives us the precise character- 
istic that underlies the entire greatness of 
the Victorian Age. It was not until think- 
ers returned to Nature that the great sci- 
entific revival could become possible, and 
it was no less Wordsworth than Darwin 
that took them by the hand and showed 
them reality. Knowledge was impossible 
and yearning childish until observation of 
reality entered into the minds of the think- 
ers. When Wordsworth began to write, 
ratiocination about imaginary facts had 
reached its latest and wildest stage. 
Wordsworth led the return to Nature, 
which meant the return to God. Shelley 
and Byron would have repelled with scorn 
and indignation, while Scott would have 


accepted with pleasure, the suggestion that 
they were but humbler wayfarers in the 
path of Naturalism which pierced the arti- 
ficialities that beset all thought when 
Wordsworth began to write. Yet it is 
true enough. These four poets were in 
their essence men who turned back from 
the unreal to the real, though their 
methods, their music, and their outward 
ideals had little enough in common. But 
Wordsworth was the stern pioneer of the 
whole movement in England. Keats, too, 
played his part in the return to Nature; 
but he had another part to play as well: 
Art for art’s sake, that is to say, beauty 
and beautiful things, not for their value 
but for their necessity, was the motive of 
all his music. And who shall say what 
this has not meant for England. It is 
difficult to imagine our land overcoming 
successfully her great industrial period 
when materialistic thought lay like a night- 
mare on all classes, on thinkers and work- 
ers alike, had it not been for the cult of 
heauty, not as a market commodity but as 
« household god, preached first by Keats 
and sung and limned in every imaginable 
chant and metre and medium by Ruskin 
and the great Victorian poets and painters: 
Its loveliness increases, it will never 
Pass into nothingness 

And if Keats added this precious jewel 
to the possessions, that is, to the character, 
of the nation, Coleridge and Browning did 
no less a thing when they added “divine 
philosophy” to the themes of song. In 
doing this they did for the nineteenth cen- 
tury what Dante did for the thirteenth: 
gave that new inspiration to pure thought 
which is not less necessary to a nation than 
many ships of the line. 

The function of poets, then, is funda- 
mental in the vast complex organisms of 
national or, we may say, international life. 
The canon of their work reveals the forces 
that lie within the organized life of the 
society to which they belong ; and it proph- 
esies in no dark fashion the future. For 
this reason, if for no other, the great Vic- 
torian poets must ever be studied and 
grasped in their entirety —From The Con- 
temporary Review. 


The Needs of the Poet 
What the poet needs is apparently not 
more bread and meat, since such things 
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are to him unimportant, but a stiff upper 
lip. It is quite true that he is miserably 
paid; but so is every high service the 
world receives. In proportion to the value 
he sets upon his labors, the wages of 
the poet are no worse than those of the 
pioneer, the inventor, the philosopher, 
the teacher, and the prophet. Say that the 
world pays for work inversely as the cube 
of the value rendered, and you have a 
pretty safe approximation. We pay our 
millionaire more than his broker; we pay 
the broker more than his chauffeur; we 
pay the chauffeur more than the man in the 
coal pit; and we pay the miner more than 
his wife. We pay our lobbyists more 
than our lawyers; we pay our lawyers 
more than our judges; and we pay our 
judges more than the man who serves 
society by keeping out of court. We pay 
our college “executives” more than our 
professors; we pay our professors more 
than our scholars; we pay our scholars 
more than our thinkers, whom we pay 
mighty little at all. This law is universal. 
We pay the bad novelist more than the 
good novelist; we pay the good novelist 
more than the bad poet; we pay the bad 
poet more than the good poet; we pay the 
good poet more than the prophet, whose 
wages in his own valley are notoriously 
meagre and uncertain. And if we rise 
above the prophet to services more than 
human, we know very well what the world 
pays for that. 

Poor as he is, therefore, the poet has 
no exceptional cause for complaint. If 
the necessity of earning his bread holds 
him tied to an office desk all day, he is not 
much worse off than the college professor 
who eats his heart out in a roomful of 
drones, while the opus of his life keeps 
retreating before him; not much worse off 
than the artist who must draw for the 
fashion ‘magazines and_ text-books on 
anatomy; not much worse off than the 
member of a profession whose traditional 
fare is locusts and wild honey. Spinoza 





found time to build up a philosophical sys- 
tem while grinding his lenses, and Kant 
built up another system while teaching for 
his bread. Poets are by no means Mr. 
Rockefeller’s sole customers for midnight 
oil—From The Dial. 


Imagination and Reality 


Things as they are, in their naked actual- 
ity, never did, do not now, and never will 
fill out the content of the sensibility of a 
race that above all else has cherished the 
faith and romance which have set it apart 
from the apparently fixed circles of all 
natural operation. We have our routine of 
practical or conventional activities—physi- 
cal, mental and social—but beyond that lies. 
the imaginative play for which we are at- 
tired in our esthetic best, and meet a com- 
pany, strange or familiar, near or far, in 
such guise and pose as we ourselves give it, 
whether gay or somber. Our hopes and 
fears, our desires and solicitudes, invite 
and invest this company, whether it be in 
our dreams or our art. Without this play, 
life would seem barren. The Hebrew re- 
belled constantly against the renunciation, 
enjoined by commandment, which made 
every form of representative art impossible 
for him. We do not wonder that ten of 
the twelve tribes managed somehow to get 
lost. The fidelity of even the smailest rem- 
nant is an inexplicable mystery. But the 
Hebrew was a child of the desert, and for 
a long time was content with the tent and 
tabernacle and a hasty rite; Solomon and 
his temple were alien to his loftiest 
imagination, which, in the Prophetic strain, 
transcended the imaging of God—save as 
man was the image—and looked forward 
to His human incarnation, to be finally con- 
summated in a divine humanity. Such an 
imagination defies historical classification ; 
it blends with no other ancient strain, and 
there can be conceived none that in the ex- 
tremest modernity attainable can outreach 
it—H. M. Alden, in Harper's Magazine. 











The Modern Readers’ Chart 





Prepared by Elizabeth Carpenter 
A. D. 1400-1500 


VER the portal of the fifteenth 

century all historians write 

“The Pagan Renaissance,” for 

it was then, in those dynamic 

fourteen-hundreds, that the 
virile spirit of mundane man took fresh 
courage and fresh hope for the everyday 
battle in his everyday world. The Middle 
Age had fixed its heart on a future life, 
and it had sorely neglected this one; but 
the story after Dante is one of almost be- 
wildering and quite unabashed humanism. 
The men of the Renaissance expressed the 
thought of George Eliot when she said 
“human life is a very interesting thing.” 
All along the line of action, in the fifteenth 
century, there was eager, daring, unscru- 
pulous accomplishment. Good deeds and 
bad were flung out together in astonishing 
confusion. In England the battling 
Houses of York and Lancaster fought out 
their rival ambitions in the Wars of the 
Roses. In France the king and the nobles 
struggled day and night, rending their 
kingdom in twain. The climax came with 
Henry Fifth of England proclaimed as 
King of France: but then the “Maid of 
Orleans” arose and rescued her nation. 


Her remarkable career covers only one 
year of action; she died a martyr to men’s 
jealousy and ingratitude, in 1431, and the 
manner of her death marks both France 
and England with shame since that dis- 
But the wars of a century 


graceful day. 


were ended; Louis XI evolved his policy 
of persuasion (even to the extent of put- 
ting his foes in iron cages!) ; and when 
his reign was over, France became the 
leading nation then in Europe. 

In Germany, the Hapsburg sovereigns 
had their lesser quarrels, which were soon 
lost sight of in the battle royal of the 
approaching Reformation. In Spain, the 
war with the Arab-Moors waged hot and 
fierce, until finally Aragon and Castile 
combined, and Ferdinand the Catholic 
with “Isabella of Peace and Goodness” 
put the disrupted peninsula once more on 
the paths of progress. 

In Russia, Ivan the Great brought some 
sort of coherence out of chaos, and in the 
East the Paleologi went out in the battle 
with the Ottoman Turks; old Byzantium 
fell and the Byzantine Empire had had its 
ornate day. It was a strangely interesting 
phase of life. Lasting over a thousand 
years, inheriting the traditions of the 
West and also the learning of the East, it 
was a fitting mirror for the marvelous 
Middle Age. For “more than a thousand 
years dynasties changed, wars and revo- 
lutions took place, the fortunes of the 
I.mpire sank and rose again. Of the one 
hundred and seven persons who ruled 
from 395 to 1453 as emperors, or asso- 
ciates of emperors, twenty were assassi- 
nated, eighteen were blinded or otherwise 
mutilated, twelve died in a monastery or a 
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prison, twelve abdicated under compulsion 
or of their own free will, three died of 
starvation, eight died in battle or as a 


result of accident—a total of seventy- 
three. Vice, corruption and cruelty were 
the dominant features at some periods ; the 
government was despotic; the people were 
superstitious, effeminate, and servile. Yet 
the Empire lived on; the administration 
and organization remained effective; the 
traditions and civilization of old Rome 
were maintained. Great wealth, which 
was a source of wonder to all visitors, was 
accumulated, and great armies, which 
were the most effective in the world, were 
maintained.” 

At last it fell, and when it did, it was 
none too soon, as its work was done. The 
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West was once more ready to defend 
itself; it had learned to stand alone and 
upon the foundations of the dismantled 
Roman Empire there had been built the 
new and modernizing nations. During the 
infancy of these developing States, Byzan- 
tium had served as the buffer State and 
had kept the swarming Orientals at bay; 
therefore, with all its shortcomings and its 
great sins in full sight, it still remains true 
that the Byzantine Empire “preserved 
more of the tradition, civil and military 
organization, wealth, art and literature 
of the older Rome than existed elsewhere ; 
and secondly, in many essentials of civili- 
zation it was more modern than the 
nascent nations of the West.” 





Rulers 





England. 
Henry IV, 1399-1413. 
Henry V, 1413-1422. 
Henry VI, 1422-1461. 
House of York. 
Edward IV and \V, 1461-1483. 
Richard III, 1483-1485. 
House of Tudor. 
Henry VII, 1485-15009. 
France. 
Charles VI, 1380-1422. 
Charles VII, 1422-1461. 
Louis XI, 1461-1483. 
Charles VIII, 1483-1498. 
Louis XI], 1498-1515. 
Germany. 
Robert, 1400-1410. 
Sigismund, 1410-1438. 
Albert Il. 1438-1440. 
Frederick III, 1440-1493. 
Maximilian, 1493-1519. 
Spain. 
Ferdinand and Isabella, 1479-1504. 
Russia. 
Ivan III (the Great), 1462-1505. 
Byzantine Emperors are the practical 
vassals of the Sultan. 
Constantine Palzologus, 1449-1453. 
Ottoman Empire. 
Mohammed II, 1451-1481. 
Bajazet II, 1481-1512. 
Scotland. 
James IV, 1488-1513. 


Events 


Murder of Richard II, 14oo. 

Battle of Agincourt, 1415. 

Council of Constance, 1412-1415. 

Treaty of Troyes, 1420. 

Siege of Orléans, 1425. 

Joan of Arc burned, 143 

Treaty of Arras, 1435. 

Council of Basel, 1431-1448. 

Hundred Years’ War ends, 1453. 

MAZARINE BisLE PRINTED, 1450-1455. 

Constantinople falls, 1453. 

Gunpowder first used, 15th cent. 

FEuDALISM DECREASES AND THE STRONG 
MoNARCHIES APPEAR. 

THE PorTuGUESE EXPLORE THE COAST OF 
AFRICA, 1419-1455. 

PrintInc Is INVENTED, 

Great houses contend in Italy. 

Greek scholars flee to Italy. 

Mongols subdued in Russia 

“THe AcE or Despors.” 

Venice supreme; wins Cyprus, 1480. 

Princes in the Tower, 1483. 

War of the Roses, 1455-1485. 

Battle of Bosworth Field, 1485. 

Jews expelled from Spain, 1492. 

Granada is subdued, 1492. ‘ 

Co_tumsus Discovers AMERICA, 1492. 

Condcttieri in Italy. 

Charles VIII in Italy, 1495. 

Spain becomes a united nation. 

Savonarola executed, 1498. 

THE MartNner’s Compass UseEp. 

THE CLOSE oF THE MippLeE AGE. 











After the fall of Constantinople, many 
Greek scholars fled to Italy; some went 
north, to Russia, when Sophia Palzologus 
married Ivan III; and from this time 
“the double Imperial eagle of Byzantium 
took its place in the Russian arms, and 
Russia claimed to be the legitimate suc- 
cessor of Constantinople as head of the 
Eastern Empire and the Greek Church.” 

In Italy there came the full promise of 
its Golden Day. But there, too, the rival 
cities and the rival families fought fiercely 
for their individual fame. ‘There fair 
Florence led the way in superb art and 
finished culture. There Michael Angelo 
and Raphael lived to be unsurpassed in 
the later time; there the great Medicean 
patron, “Lorenzo the Magnificent,’ had 
his splendid day; there the high-souled 
Vittoria Colonna upheld the honor of her 


Celebrities 




























John Huss, 1370-1450. 

Jerome of Prague, d. 1416. 

John XXII (Pope), 1410-1417. 

Joan OF ARC, 1412-1431. 

Carmagnola, c. 1390-1432. 

Catharine of Valois, 1301-1438. 

Jack Cade dies, 1450. 

Nicolas V (Pope), 1447-1455. 

LucrEzIA AND CESARE Borcrta FLourisH, 
ABOUT 1457-1490. 

Calixtus III (Pope), 1455-1458. 

“Tue PRINCES IN THE TOWER.” 

Epwarp V anp RicHarp, DUKE oF YorK. 


Henry the Navigator, 1394-1460. 
Cosmo de’ Medici, 1389-1464. 
Johann Faust (Fust), c. 1466. 
Johannes Gutenberg, c. 1468. 
Francesco Sforza, 1401-1466. 
Warwick (“King-Maker’’), 1428-71. 
Charles the Bold, 1433-1477. 
Torquemada, 1388-1468. 

Mary of Burgundy, 1457-1482. 
Margaret of Anjou, 1430-1482. 
“LORENZO THE MAGNIFICENT,” 1448-1492. 
SAVONAROLA, 1452-1498. 

Pico della Mirandola, 1463-1494. 
John Ca®ot; 1450-1498. 

Perkin Warbeck—1499. 

Alexander VI (Pope), 1493-1503. 
“John o’ Groat,” fl. 14th cent. 


Educational 
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lofty house; there Girolamo Savonarola 
sounded the first warnings against the 
licentious life in sacred circles; there 
Alexander VI filled out his wicked hour; 
his unbridled children, Lwucrezia and 
Cesare Borgia, displayed their terrible 
vices; and tuere the Condottierri flour- 
ished ; the “Age of Despots” held its own; 
but there, too, Christopher Columbus was 
born and reared to verify his dream of a 
new and unknown world. 

Virility, action, power—these are the 
words that best describe this developing 
Renaissance; moderation was unknown; 
conscience was put to sleep; the men in 
every land (and most of the women too) 
were masterful, first and always, and when 
they were opposed, as M. Taine has said: 
“They tore one another to pieces, like 
beautiful lions and superb panthers.” 








Literature, Art, Etc. 


Chaucer dies, 1400. 

William of Wyckham, 1324-1404. 

John Gower, 1325-1408. 

Froissart, 1338-1410. 

Spinello Aretino, 1333-1410. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE DECLINES 
CHAUCER. 

FLorENCE Leaps IN Art. 

Manuel Chrysolorus, 1415. 

Masaccio, 1401-1428. 

Hubert van Eyck, c. 1370-1426. 

Christine de Pisan, 1363-1431. 

James I (Scotland), 1394-1437. 

Jan van Eyck, c. 1390-1440. 

Alain Chartier, c. 1440. 

Brunelleschi, c. 1379-1446. 

Fra ANGELICO, 1387-1455. 

Gentile da Fabriano, 1370-1451. 

Monstrelet, 1390-1453. 

Fra Fixipo Lippi, 1406-1460. 


THomasS a Kempis, 1380-1471. 
MICHAEL ANGELO, Born 1474. 


Ghiberti (Lorenzo), 1381-1455. 
Poggio Bracciolini, 1380-1459. 
John Lydgate, 1373-1460. 
Donatello, 1388-1466. 

RAPHAEL, Born 1483. 

The Gesta Romanorum, 1473-1475. 
Vittor1A CoLonna, Born 1490. 

Henry the Minstrel, fl. 1490. 
William Caxton, 1412-1492. 
Ghirlandajo, 1449-1494. 


AFTER 
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Even in the Church the interest was for 
the “here and now.” Medizval Papacy 
gave place for the Papal States, and the 
dictations of Innocent III were followed 
by the rule of Nicholas V; and Nicholas V 
was, more than all else, a worldly sov- 
ereign—one who sent his troops to Con- 
stantinople against the Turks; who offici- 
ated in the last Imperial coronation at 
Rome (that of Frederick III); and who 
posed proudly as the cultured patron of 
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and the ambitious ruler anxious to make 
Rome the center of all worldly cultivation 
and learning. 

Thus the fourteenth century drew to its 
close, and left as a parting gift to time 
four significant legacies: I, The Jews 
were expelled from Spain; II, Granada 
was conquered and the Arab-Moor was 
banished; III, William Caxton, the first 
English printer, did his work; and IV, 
Christopher Columbus and John Cabot 
















secular letters, the moneyed friend of art, touched the shores of America. 


The Pyre 
The Cremation of Shelley’s Body on the Shore near Leghorn, July, 1822 
By Herman Scheffauer 
BATH the fell flood that slew thee, seraph-being, 
|  Yielded thee, cold and pallid, to this shore? 


Never its broken surge in terror fleeing, 
A richer pearl to Earth’s sad bosom bore. 





Night’s loosened mask is lifted as the finger 
Of timid dawn unseals Creation’s face,— 

While still in ghosts of foam the spent waves linger, 
Longing to clasp thee in a last embrace. 


The widowed West-wind brings thee music lyreless; 
The sun floats dark in chains of cold eclipse; 

And Day yearns for thine eyes, now dull and fireless, 
Fireless and cold as are thy marble lips. 


Earth’s grail abysmal where green oceans roaring 
Brim the vast chalice as the suns quaff wine,— 
Her iethal draught alone could quench the soaring 

White beacon in that storm-tost heart of thine. 


Now tongues of fire shall claim thee, fire that urges 
The lilies of thy flesh to ashes dun, 

i The tongues of seas lamenting chant thee dirges, 
And stricken Earth pour forth her orison. 


While arms of none but bards shall bear their brother, 
To lay thee like an offering on the pile. 

So may thy dust go seek its mighty mother ; 

Thy heart be hearsed in Albion’s misty isle. 








The hatchments of the heavens with smoke-trails daunted, 
Herald thee, poet, to thy starry goal. 

Now Earth thrcugh wistful years must hunger, haunted 

) By songs thy heart half quired, and wish them whole. 













Set in Silver* 


HE motor trip in this is not 
so pleasing or so profitable as 
some of the Williamson motor 
trips have been. ‘The charac- 
ters themselves are too deeply 

engaged in a kind of amateur detective war 
to make the various trips to places of his- 
toric interest as full of delight and of the 
consciousness of a refreshing novelty as 
they might have been had Audrie been in 
truth Sir Lionel’s ward, or, more appro- 
priately, Sir Lionel’s sweetheart. 

However, as a story, this surpasses most 
of the books written by these authors, and, 
as a character, Audrie is only as delight- 
ful as she is invigorating. The combina- 
tion of French and American parentage 
usually results in a unique bit of woman- 
hood, and Audrie is unique even as she is 
charming. Her letters to her mother are 
vivacious, witty, splendid in descriptive 
quality, and entertaining in the originality 
of their point of view. Her adventures 
as related by herself gain in amusing 
quality, and the opportunity which she has 
for a candid expression of her opinion 
about each member of the party gives 
glimpses of Mrs. Norton’s eccentricities, 
Mrs. Senter’s “cattiness,’ Dick Burden’s 
ridiculous poses as private detective, and 
Sir Lionel’s generally magnificent and 
knightly characteristics, that could not 
otherwise be had. 

The reader’s curiosity is kept at boiling 
point throughout the whole course of the 
story, from the time Audrie hesitates over 
playing the part of Ellaline, ward to the 
Dragon, to the point where she resolves 
herself into plain Audrie Brendon, the 
promised wife of the Dragon, become 


“ec 





*SeT iN SILVER. By C. N. and A. M. William- 


son, 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Novels for Vacation Days 


Knight in the form of Sir Lionel Pen- 
dragon, descendant of King Arthur. The 
heartaches and heartbreaks in between 
relieve the monotony, and Audrie’s natural 
optimism provides sunshine even in the 
midst of shadows. At all events, no harm 
is done by the little deception practiced in 
the cause of romancé, and a bigger, more 
beautiful romance is evolved therefrom. 

So we are glad to have known Audrie, 
and we shall remember her with no small 
degree of affection. 


The Governors* 

Mr. Oppenheim is at his cleverest in 
this tale, which apparently is the result of 
his recent visit to America. For he lays 
his story in the realms of high finance, and 
makes one of his principal characters a 
inoney king. 

To Phineas Duge, railroad magnate, 
comes his niece, Virginia, to give to her 
uncle the absolute fidelity which money 
cannot buy, either in New York or else- 
where. His own daughter has betrayed 
him; his niece is to serve him—in return 
for a bountiful provision for her family 
on a New England farm. 

Virginia is very young, but very clever. 
And she is in deadly earnest. Therefore, 
when, through no fault of her own, she 
fails in a certain commission, she crosses 
the ocean to retrieve the error. We will 
not tell what happens then—it is too inter- 
esting to give away. But the end is happy. 
Virginia becomes not only a peacemaker, 
but, through her, Phineas Duge’s hard 
heart is softened and another, younger, 
heart is made glad. 





*Tne Governors. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
Little, Brown & Co. 
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In point of plot and interest this is 
superior to Mr. Oppenheim’s more recent 
stories. It will make even more than the 
usual appeal, we are sure. 


In the Wake of the Green Banner* 


This is an exciting tale of the French 
cecupation of Algeria. ; 

Mr. Metour’s father was an engineer in 
the French service, engaged in building 
roads through Algeria. His son lived in 
the colony, and had every opportunity for 
studying the language and the people. 
He now uses his material in writing a tale 
that is rapid in movement and intense in 
coloring—a tale that rushes along pell- 
mell to a climax as dramatic as it is 
romantic. 

A native uprising in Morocco finds a 
young English painter staying with his 
uncle—a general in the French army— 
and his cousin, a beautiful girl, the gen- 
eral’s daughter. In the events that ensue, 
the general is killed; the girl has to be 
gotten away; and all the while the natives 
are intriguing and fighting to place a de- 
posed sovereign on the throne. Leyton, 
the painter, together with Giséle, his 
cousin, and D’Ornano, a French officer, fly 
from Morocco, over the Atlas Mountains, 
to the borders of the Sahara. In their 
company is a native who has been engaged 
in spying for the French, and his com- 
panion in evil, Djeilma. The latter man- 
ages to make things excessively unpleasant 
for Giséle, since she wishes to flirt with 
Leyton, but believes him to be betrothed 
to his cousin. 

Events follow each other in quick suc- 
cession. ‘Treachery and fighting alter- 
nately make difficult the path of progress, 
and only the cunning of Sidi-Malik and 
the bravery of D’Ornano make the escape 
possible. As it is, Sidi-Malik is captured 
and has to be rescued in a most sensa- 
tional way. 

The war pictures prove Mr. Metour an 
artist in dramatic narrative. D’Ornano is 
made to fight like a hero, and so to ma- 
nipulate his forces and use his powers as 
to come forth a conqueror. In character 
he is something Napoleonic, and the fact 
that he is described as being a Corsican 
makes us think that Mr. Metour had the 


great Bonaparte in his mind when he 
drew him. 

The romance is as absorbing as the war- 
fare narrative, and its happy ending adds 
one more wreath to the laurels won by 
D’Ornano. 


The Mystery of Miss Motte* 


Noelle Motte is a charming heroine— 
unique and captivating. The Oriental 
spirit as embodied in her raises her to 
the highest places of beautiful, self-sacri- 
ficing womanhood. 

Miss Motte served as secretary to Dr. 
Warner Tiffany, rector of Calvary 
Church, in a small American town called 
Pemberton. Dr. Tiffany wanted to marry 
Noelle—though he was old enough to be 
her father. Noelle, however, was pledged 
never to marry, and it was this pledge, and 
the reasons surrounding it, that caused the 
trouble. For Dr. Tiffany’s new secretary, 
who came after Noelle resigned, was a 
comely young man, of rather rare quali- 
ties, and Noelle could not help returning 
his affection. Finally, after a certain trag- 
edy that is not without its elements of 
melodrama, Noelle is released from her 
vow, and is free to marry Dane. Dr. 
Tiffany shows himself splendid by per- 
forming the ceremony. 

The best work in the book is in the char- 
acter delineation. For these characters 
are unusual, yet their very unusualness en- 
dears them. Dr. Tiffany is the great man 
of the book, a genius, and it is significant 
that Mrs. Mason makes him appear both 
great and lovable to her readers. Dane is 
a young Galahad—idealistic, but strong; 
pure, but manly. O’Brien is a big soul in 
a misshapen body; his wife is a sweetly 
human woman who can love loyally and 
well; Noelle and Noelle’s mother stand 
apart, bound by the ties of a strong, 
utterly true affection, a daughter’s tender 
devotion to an afflicted parent on the one 
hand, a woman’s jealous love for the child 
who is not her own, but whom she has 
claimed for her own and means to keep, 
on the other. 

In point of human interest, this is one 
cf the best pieces of fiction Mrs. Mason 
has done. 








*In THE WAKE OF THE GREEN BANNER. By 
Eugene Paul Metour. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





*THE Mystery oF Miss Morte. By Caroline 
Atwater Mason, L. C. Page & Co. 
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The Valley of Shadows* 


The author of this book is an English- 
man who migrated with his parents from 
Cheshire, England, to the valley of the 
Mississippi, the “Lincoln country,” where 
his boyhood, the years preceding and dur- 
ing the Civil War, was spent, after which 
he returned to his native land. The book 
is neither history nor fiction. It takes the 
form of the latter, but is notably without 
a plot or a love story. It is a book of 
reminiscences of American frontier life 
of the period, and it is quite evident that 
the dialect conversations of the multitude 
of characters and the detailed descriptions 
of incidents are to be credited more to the 
writer’s imagination than to his memory. 
However, the writer was at the most 
impressionable age, and no doubt he has 
faithfully reproduced the spirit of the 
times. 

The demand for Lincoln literature is 
ever increasing, and for that reason The 
Valley of Shadows will find an easy intro- 
duction. As the interest grows in our 
great War President, so there must be a 
growing interest in his environment and 
the people among whom he lived. 

Although this book is not a novel, yet 
it reads like one, and as we peruse it we 
ever feel the artist touch, a touch that 
awakens pathos and humor. It will be 
hard to find a more unique character than 
Elihu Gest, known as the “Load Bearer.” 
In the homely expressions and philosophy 
of Socrates, the soulful singing of Kezia 
Jordan, in the religious f faith of Martha 


Higgins, in the talkativeness of Mrs. 
Bushby, we feel, with the author, that 


there was real romance among the humble 
settlers of the prairie of Illinois. 

The author brings vividly before the 
reader’s mind the itinerant ministrations 
of Peter Cartright, the fear that seized 
on the simple inhabitants at the approach 
of the comet of 1858, the unselfish efforts 
of the people to aid the runaway slaves. 
But it is at the camp-meeting that we get 
to know best the people of which Abra- 
ham Lincoln was a part. The brief word 
pictures that the author gives here and 


there of Lincoln are enlightening. We 
experience something akin to a new 
idea when he makes 


one of his char- 


*THE VALLEY oF SHADOWS. By Francis Grier- 
son. 


Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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acters, while listening to the Lincoln- 
Douglas debates, say: “The jedge looks 
like he was speakin’ agin’ time, but Abe 
Lincoln looks plumb thro’ the meetin’ into 
the everlastin’.” The last of these famous 
debates (at Alton, Illinois, on October 15, 
1858) was witnessed by the author him- 
self, and his description of the two men 
is one of the most original we have seen. 
When, however, the author ventures into 
history he is apt to be lame, as when he 
says Fremont was a candidate on the 
presidency in 1860, and that U. S. Grant 
offered his services to General Baas 

On the whole, the book is well worth 
reading. When the author speaks in 
fropria persona his style is artistic and 
wonderfully clear. As an example of the 
style we quote his description of the 
whistle of a river steamboat: 

These boat whistles were musical and sugges- 
tive beyond anything I have ever heard since; 
they gave to the river region something poetic 
and mystical; they were the voices that broke 
the silence and haunted the shores of the great 
valley, and the effect of these sounds while the 
boat loomed slowly up the Mississippi in the 
deepening dusk gave me a frisson of the super- 
natural, Out of what curious wor!d was the 
boat now emerging? From what land of adven- 
ture had it found its way thus far? On the 
nights when I saw the fitful lights far down the 
black gulf and heard the thrilling sounds of 
whistle and puffing engines, sleep was a thing 


not to be thought of, and I lay awake thinking 
and wondering. 


A King in Khaki* 

This new story by Henry Kitchell Web- 
ster, the author of The Whispering Man, 
is of absorbing interest from beginning to 
end. The scene is laid on Horse Is land, 
a small bit of land off the coast of South 
America, which some New York specu- 
lators have purchased from England. 
“The Tropical Products Company” was 
organized, the bulk of the stock being sold 
to small investors who put in hard-saved 
earnings, believing in the promises of 
splendid profits to be realized. The man- 
ager, Smith, an ex-newspaper reporter, 
exercised his best efforts for the benefit 
of these small investors; and just as he 
has succeeded in placing the island on a 
paying basis so that there are substantial 
dividends to be realized, he is notified that 





*A Kinc in Kuaxt. By Henry Kitchell Web- 
ster. D, Appleton & Co. 
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it has been decided to reorganize the com- 
pany and is asked to falsify the report to 
be presented at the annual meeting in 
order that the value of stocks may be 
lowered. 

To secure his doing this, Beaumont, the 
controlling capitalist, visits Horse Island, 
accompanied by his daughter. Smith and 
his aids decide that in view of his dis- 
honorable intentions they are justified 
in an attempt to keep Beaumont a prisoner 
upon the island until after the annual 
meeting. But their plans miscarry and 
for a time defeat seems inevitable. Then 
Nature comes to their aid; for a fierce hur- 
ricane, which demolishes much property, 
opens a hidden passage, and places in 
Smith’s hands the hidden treasure of 
Calico Jack, a famous pirate, which pro- 
vides him with the funds needed to defeat 
Beaumont’s scheme. The  millionaire’s 
daughter also helps to block her father’s 
plans, and in the end she marries Smith. 
There is also another pretty romance in- 
cluded in the plot. 


Ridgeway of Montana* 


A thrilling story of life in the West of 
to-day is given in this new book by Wil- 
liam Macleod Raine, which is full of 
political intrigue, love and tragedy, inter- 
spersed with cleverly portrayed adventure. 

Waring Ridgeway, the hero, is the 
owner of an independent smelter and some 
small mines, with which he openly defies 
the Consolidated Mining Trust. His 
cleverness eludes their best attorneys; and 
finally Harley, the president, comes on 
from New York for the express purpose 
of crushing him. Harley is accompanied 
by his beautiful young bride, whom Ridge- 
way happens to be able to rescue from a 
broken-down automobile during a blizzard 
just after her arrival in Montana. In 
gratitude for this, Harley offers Ridgeway 
a very alluring alliance with the Consoli- 
dated, which is indignantly declined. 

It is war to the knife then, and for a 
time it looks as though the Consolidated 
would win. But a miner is killed in one 
of their mines, and Harley is held re- 
sponsible and put on trial for murder. 
When the jury render a verdict of “not 
guilty,” he is promptly shot by the widow. 


*Ripceway oF Montana. By William Mac- 
leod Raine. G. W. Dillingham Company. 








As a hero, Ridgeway may be criticized 
for his unscrupulous methods of fighting 
the Trust with their own weapons, and yet 
his fine chivalry toward Mrs. Harley, 
whom he afterward marries, no less than 
the brave determination he exhibits when 
the chances seem strongest against him, 
renders him a decidedly attractive char- 
acter. 

Colette Baudoche* 


Colette Baudoche is a typical middle- 
class girl of the city of Metz, which is 
situated in that part of Lorraine ceded by 
France to Germany at the close of the 
Franco-Prussian War. She lives with her 
grandmother, who, impoverished by the 
war, is obliged to rent a furnished room 
in order to make both ends meet. Dr. 
Frederic Asmus, an honorable, but some- 
what heavy and pedantic, Prussian pro- 
fessor, becomes their lodger. Herr Asmus 
acquires from his landlady and her daugh- 
ter a fresh and finer conception of culture 
and a larger ideal of civilization. He is 
first astonished, then captivated, and 
finally vanquished, by their grace, their 
delicacy, their unerring good taste, their 
seemly gaiety, their imperturbable good 
sense and their unassuming virtue. Little 
by little he arrives at the point where he 
cannot bear the thought of separation from 
them, where it seems to him that life would 
be a dreary waste without them; and he 
makes a formal offer of marriage to the 
daughter. Colette, who has _ nothing 
against him but his nationality, asks a 
month for consideration. : 


It was the time of the year when the French 
ladies of Metz ask the young girls to make gar- 
lands with which to decorate the Cathedral for 
the mass in memory of the soldiers who died 
during the siege. Colette is given silver paper, 
flowers, beads and gauze. She sets to work 
with zeal. But often, in the midst of her work, 
her heart is ready to burst—less from the suf- 
ferings of love than from a consciousness of 
the amiable habits she has lost. . . . She 
sees her romance dominated, like a love of 
tragedy. by politics. And, instead of asking 
herself frankly, simply, “Shall I be happy with 
Frederic?” this little lodging-house-keeper of 
the Quai Félix-Maréchal must needs seek, while 
she cuts paper and gauze, what her réle should 
be, and if it is more honorable to win a Prus- 
sian over to French ideas, or to restore him to 
his Gretchens. Colette Baudoche is a French 





*CoteTTE BaupocHE: HIsToIRE D'UNE JEUNE 
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girl of the Cornelian line; she demands the 
approval of her intelligence in love. She deliber- 
ates, she is disturbed by the idea that this mar- 
riage might turn her from the path of veritable 
honor. 


The commemorative ceremony for 
which Colette has worked enables her to 
see clear in her heart. It makes plain to 
her that she cannot “deny the dead who 
defended the city and who protect it still 
because their memory prevents it from 
being treated with contempt”; that she, a 
daughter of Lorraine, cannot—even thirty- 
eight years after the war—marry a Prus- 
sian. And so, as she leaves the Cathedral, 
she announces to Herr Asmus, courte- 
ously, but firmly, that she cannot give him 
her hand. 

Colette Baudoche, the loyal Lotharin- 
gian maiden, is thus a living symbol of the 
state of mind of an entire province. 
Lorraine submits to a certain control, it 
maintains certain superficial relations with 
the conquerors, but there is a point—the 
point where real assimilation begins— 
beyond which it will not and cannot go, 
beyond which it says “No’—unequivo- 
cally and irevocably “No,” as Ireland has 
said “No,” as Poland has said “No,” as 
French Canada has said “No.” 

William II is reported to have said to 
some Frenchmen whom he received at his 
table recently: “You have the genius, we 
have the force. I would have our force 
protect you and permit you to perform at 
your ease the work of civilization and of 
beauty to which you are called.” Maurice 
Barrés is too ardent a patriot not to resent 
the patronizing attitude which these words 
of the Kaiser (if they are authentic) 
reveal. Nevertheless, it is primarily for 
the purpose of demonstrating the power 
of France to civilize and beautify—even 
her conquerors—that he wrote Colette 
Baudoche. “Let me tell you,” he makes 
Herr Asmus say to a fellow professor, 


that you do not possess a true image of this 
Metzian province, I have the good fortune to 
be placed in an environment in which I see 
things which have liberated me from more than 
one prejudice. At the beginning, I was like 
you; I misconstrued the veritable human value 
of the urbanity of this race. It is with them 
first an innate gift and then a legitimate clever- 
ness which leaves their dignity intact. You talk 
of our discipline and you believe that “French 
frivolity” is necessarily discursive, that it trans- 
gresses all limits, takes hazards. Why do you 
never go to Nancy? In the “Place Stanislas,” 





you would see supple, facile, happy sentiment 
and yet a precise, calculated, rigorously deter- 
mined work, in which all the effects are co- 
ordinated, hierarchized, to produce the nob'‘est 
as well as the most agreeable ensemble. This 
is what we do not know how to do, for we are 
incapable of mastering our sentimentality and 
our temper by our reason. My own experience 
has led me to recognize the legitimacy in this 
people of what we call “Chauvinism” and which 
is the reasonable consciousness of a cu!ture 
which it is necessary to ally, my dear colleagues, 
to Hellenic Atticism. In our universities, we 
hold up the Greeks as models; but no scholarly 
acquisitions will bring us near them. One spirit 
penetrated, harmonized all their life. I find here 
something of this unity. 


Maurice Barrés has traveled far from 
the somewhat languorous, elliptical and 
complicated manner of the days when he 
talked of “the prestige of the obscure.” 
His latest work has the clarity, the chastity 
of phrase, the sanity and the concision of 
the classics; and we shall be very much 
surprised if it does not become a classic. 


The Plotting of Frances Ware* 

The Plotting of Frances Ware opens 
with a realistic account of the escape of a 
Siberian convict. Michael Zembec, the 
man in question, is a representative Polish 
revolutionist ; conspiracy is as essential to 
him as the air he breathes. In common 
with others of his unfortunate country- 
men, he has bound himself by solemn oath 
to remove all obstacles that stand between 
his country and its well-being, even 
should the most extreme measures become 
necessary. In the course of his Asiatic 
wanderings, he comes upon a Harvard 
archeologist and his sister, Frances Ware. 
The latter is destined to become an inno- 
cent tool in the hands of the unscrupulous 
but attractive Pole, to be used to further 
his designs. Several chapters are devoted 
to plotting and counterplotting in the very 
heart of Poland. 

The real hero of the story is a stolid, 
unemotional Englishman, connected with 
the Russian Embassy at Warsaw, whose 
one redeeming quality is the ability to help 
his friends out of serious scrapes. With- 
out this “friend at court,” Frances Ware’s 
history would doubtless have had a tragic 
ending. No greater contrast to the turbu- 
lent, reckless Zembec can be imagined than 
this cool, conservative diplomat. 





*THE PLoTrinc OF FRANCES Ware. By James 
Locke. Moffat, Yard & Co. 
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In this novel, Mr. Locke has certainly 
scored a success. In his treatment of the 
history of Poland, he has not allowed his 
sympathies to run away with him, and thus 
he has given us an impartial story of that 
disputed territory. That there is some- 
thing to be said for, as well as against, 
Poland’s conquerors is implied throughout 
the novel. 


The Winning Chance* 

Despite the optimistic title of the above 
book, it would be hard to compress be- 
tween the two covers of a novel more 
tragedy than is contained in The Winning 
Chance. It purports to be a problem 
novel, the question under consideration 
being what course is open to the working- 
girl who has to choose between poverty 
and dishonor. The case in point is that 
of Janet Carew, whom the writer pictures 
as being literally forced into a double life 
in order to keep alive those dependent 
upon her for support. She decides to lay 
her sacrifice upon the altar of family de- 
votion, forgetting that “the thing that 
counts is that we struggle to the limit of 
our power to give that spark the winning 
chance.” The villain is not wholly bad, 
but even his intermittent attempts to right 
things are pitifully ineffectual in compari- 
son with the havoc he has wrought. His 
sudden change of heart after years of 
selfish sensuality is not convincing; the 
role of hero does not suit him. Janet’s 
true lover puts in an appearance and 
hastens a dramatic climax. Having hope- 
lessly entangled many lives, the author 
puts an end to a few of them, if not artis- 
tically, at least conveniently. 

It may be that the story is not exag- 


gerated, but we gravely doubt it. Even 
granting that such adverse conditions 


exist, it does not seem plausible that every 
avenue of escape is so completely closed 
tc the self-respecting American girl as the 
book would indicate. Its general tone is 
unhealthy, and will not have much weight 
with thoughtful readers. 


An Anarchist Womant 
The only criticism applicable to An 
Anarchist Woman must take the form of 


*THeE WINNING CHANCE. By Elizabeth De- 
jeans. J. B. Lippincott Company. 

+An ANnarcHIst WomAN. By Hutchins Hap- 
good. Duffield & Co. 
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a protest. Sane, clean-minded men and 
women will turn instinctively from the 
revolting revelation of mental and moral 
degradation herein pictured. The story 
mainly concerns two characters. Marie, 
the “anarchist woman,” is a type of the 
lowest social outcast, a product of the 
slums at their worst. Terry, the man with 
whom she lives, is described by the author 
as the most consistent anarchist he has 
ever known, in that he “more nearly 
rejects, practically, all social institutions 
and forms of conduct and morality.” 
This useful member of society despises all 
labor, even advising Marie that prostitu- 
tion is preferable, and gathers about him 
a coterie of criminals and anarchists 
whose only qualification need be a desire 
to overthrow existing conditions. Bomb 
throwing is suggested as a commendable 
method of settling certain problems. 
Terry’s anarchistic rantings and Marie’s 
repulsive accounts of loathsome experi- 
ences form the subject matter of the book. 

In the preface, Mr. Hapgood takes the 
precaution of explaining that his purpose 
is not to justify any persons or set of per- 
sons. It does not take a very acute person 
to read between the lines, however, and 
something of the writer’s attitude is re- 
vealed by his statement that he feels that 
Terry’s and Marie’s way of looking at 
things is useful to the larger society of 
men, ultimately. A book of this stamp 
would not be tolerated for a moment in 
Europe, and the thought suggests itself 
that a stricter censorship of the press on 
this side of the Atlantic would not be out 
of place. The most conserative estimate 
must place An Anarchist Woman outside 
the pale of readable literature. 


The Romance of a Plain Man* 


“He is a common boy.” So Sally, a 
child of five or six, spoke of Ben Starr 
when first she saw the boy in his poor, 
untidy home, and the memory of the hurt 
that those scarcely comprehensible words 
gave his young heart filled Ben with the 
ambition to become something great and 
famous, a something that could possess 
this dainty princess of the furry cap and 
the red shoes. 





*THE ROMANCE OF A PLain Man. By Ellen 
Glasgow. The Macmillan Company. 














Ben grew and Sally grew. Now and 
again they came into contact with each 
other. Ben began low down, but he rose 
rapidly; he was a successful speculator ; 
he was winning a fortune to lay at the 
feet of his heart’s queen—not at all sure 
that he could persuade her to accept it. 

But the young woman Sally is no more 
the disagreeable little snob of that far- 
away winter evening. Mind beauty has 
developed with physical charm; Ben Starr 
may be fathoms deep below her in social 
rank, but Ben Starr is a strong man, a 
brave man, a worker bound down by no 
petty and enervating conventions. Sally 
marries Ben—in the face of all her family 
traditions and her family’s objections. It 
is a true romance, only—Sally and Ben 
have such different points of view. Ben 
wants wealth, power, position for the sake 
of Sally; Sally is content with Ben, rich 
or poor. 

There is a long line of ups and downs, 
but Sally wins out in the end, though only 
after a heart-breaking struggle. For she 
must change the whole outlook of the 
world and the future for her aspiring hus- 
band. It is not his awkwardness, his lack 
of social graces, that puts him beneath her, 
but it is his plebeian love of gold, his idea 
that money will make everything right. 

This is a book masterly in its conception 
and written with combined skill and 
artistry. Miss Glasgow is one of the few 
writers of to-day who can picture vividly 
and realistically the Southern ideal as ex- 
emplified in true Southern aristocracy. 
And yet she is so well balanced that she 
realizes fully the spirit of the new era, 
realizes the necessity for a drop of social 
barriers, and sees clearly the effect that 
such a dropping has. Ben is admirable; 
Sally is superb. Ben can work and win; 
but Sally can work and sacrifice. It is 
really a beautiful love story, with traces 
of sadness, but a nobly optimistic ending. 





The Full Glory of Diantha* 

This is a book that may help the bach- 
elor girl. Diantha was a Canadian, who 
came to New York to work as a book- 
keeper. She was beautiful; she had busi- 
ness genius; she had ideals which she tried 
to encompass. She made a bet with one 


*Tur Fut. Gory oF DIANTHA. By Mrs. 
Philip Verrill Mighels. Forbes & Co. 
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of the members of the firm she worked 
for, Everton, who wanted to marry her. 
She was seeking an ideal man—a man 
clean-souled, clean-handed, unconven- 
tional, stalwart, true, a man who had 
never been kissed. She was to go West 
—for the firm—she was to hunt for her 
man ; if in a year’s time she had not found 
him, she was to marry Everton. 

Diantha found the man, or thought she 
did. They become engaged ; after a series 
of events in which Everton has a part, 
they come to New York. Diantha belongs 
to a club, the Pleiades, a number of girls 
who live together. 

The giant from the West—Diantha’s 
ideal man—has numerous adventures in 
the apartments of the club. Little by little, 
Diantha begins to see things in their truer 
light. She had wanted a primitive man, 
and she had found him. His very primi- 
tiveness became a source of annoyance to 
her. He was clean-souled, she knew; he 
was a passionate lover, but Diantha—the 
last word in metropolitan and twentieth 
century civilization—was not the woman 
te complement this elemental man. Every- 
where she has to compare Stanley Ever- 
ton with him—and in the end Everton 
wins the bet. But Casper finds his real 
sweetheart in one of the Pleiades girls. 

Mrs. Mighels gives a delightful glimpse 
of life in New York’s upper Bohemia, 
where moderate means enable the artis- 
tically inclined to indulge their natural 
tendencies. The picture of the West is 
also admirably done, and the heart in- 
terest of the story is deep and abiding. 
Diantha is the New Woman, but she is 
touched with a beauty of womanhood that 
enly enhances her undeniable intellectual 
attributes and overcomes whatever she 
may believe she possesses of Socialistic 
propensities. Her, full glory is achieved 
when she has become a mother, realizing 
that she had given to her child a father in 
every way worthy. 





Heather* 


This is the second volume of a trilogy 
that began with Furse the Cruel. It is a 
tale of Dartmoor, and while it has scarcely 
the finish of Eden Phillpotts’ work, it has 
the force of expression and the graphic 








*HEATHER. | By John Trevena. “Moffat, Yard 
& Co. 
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descriptive quality on the more human 
side. 

The squalor amid which the people of 
the Dartmoor country live—the common 
people—has here a vivid picture. Only a 
master-hand could have drawn Ursula, 
John, Father, Uncle and Jimmy. And it 
took different qualities to create Bernice, 
Winnie, Halfacre, George and Leighton. 

Many of the scenes are laid in the 
neighborhood of a sanatorium, among the 
patients of which are Winnie, Bernice and 
the crazy Halfacre. Poor little Winnie is 
deplorably weak; her heart goes out to 
George, the Dartmoor artist, but she is 
not wise enough to realize his devotion. 
She yields to Halfacre, marries him, and 
nearly dies of his cruelty, added to the 
tuberculosis which is growing in her. 
Only her native heather and the Dartmoor 
winds can give her strength, and George, 
suddenly become rich and famous, rescues 
her and saves her life; at what sacrifice to 
both their traditions he does this the 
reader must be left to discover. 

It is a big book; a work of literary art; 
a magnificent piece of characterization and 
the creation of atmosphere. It is one of 
the books that will remain with the works 
of Meredith and Hardy and Phillpotts. 


Mary Gray* 


For sweet, wholesome, always entertain- 
ing stories let us recommend Katharine 
Tynan. Her Mary Gray is a gentle, 
beautiful-souled girl, the child of a refined 
father, whose sordid fortunes have failed 
to keep pace with his artistic temperament 
and his social ideals. 

Mary comes to grief on a London street, 
but in breaking her arm she saves the pet 
dog of a wealthy old aristocrat, who pro- 
ceeds to adopt her. Education makes a 
charming girl of the little East Side waif, 
and a lover from among her benefactor’s 
people comes to woo her. But, also, Mary 
is made of the right stuff all through, and 
when Lady Anne dies suddenly, leaving 
her protégée unprovided for, Mary knows 
how to take care of herself. Finally, how- 
ever, Robin insists upon assuming this 
pleasant responsibility, and everything 
comes to a happy ending—or rather begin- 
ning—when Mary and Robin wed. 








*Mary Gray. By Katharine Tynan. Cassell 
& Co. 





The Making of Bobby Burnit* 


A mighty clever and taking tale by a 
man who knows the business, social and 
political situations in New York City. 
Bobby is a clean-cut, stalwart young Amer- 
ican, whose millionaire father dies with the 
determination that his son shall make a 
man of himself. How Bobby effects this 
desired consummation is a story that we 
do not choose to tell—you had better read 
about it. For Bobby’s adventures are 
worth following up, and Bobby himself is 
a lovable chap in whom you become ab- 
sorbingly interested. His business ven- 
tures, his failures, his political fight, his 
final triumph, and the winning of Agnes, 
form a highly diverting story, purely 
American and written with an American 
breeziness that is very fetching. 


Red Horse Hillt 


Were it not for Mrs. Fenollosa’s 
exquisite style and her originality in char- 
acterization, this book would not mean 
much to the average reader. Its plot is as 
hackneyed as a plot can be—the story of 
a woman who marries, believing her first 
husband to be dead when in reality he still 
lives. James Martin had deserted his 
young wife and had stolen their child; 
Maris married Dwight Alden without tell- 
ing him of her early marriage or of the 
existence of a child. When she discovers 
her own little girl among the mill children 
of the South, and finds in the drunkard 
Winch her former husband, she experi- 
ences the tragic consequences of a weak 
woman's deceit. It is only after a bitter 
lesson in self-sacrifice that Maris comes 
into her own again, and is able to rescue 
the little Felicia from her ignorance and 
filth. 

The characters of Maris and of Dwight, 
to say nothing of the pedantic Ruth, 
Dwight’s sister, are carefully and convin- 
cingly done, and the heart interest of the 
story gives it an unusual appeal. The de- 
scriptions of child labor among Southern 
mills are so vivid as to be horrible, and 
Mrs. Fenollosa is to be congratulated upon 
the firm stand she takes in the cause of 


*THE MAKING oF Bossy Burnir. By George 
Randolph Chester. The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
panv. 

TRep Horst Hitt. By Sidney McCall (Mary 
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improved conditions for these stunted 
minds and bodies, these children who are 
“twelve before they are born.” 


Marriage a la Mode* 


If Mrs. Ward learned all these things 
during her recent visit to America, we can 
enly say that it would have been better 
had Mrs. Ward stayed at home. Appar- 
ently she has carried back with her some 
strange ideas concerning American people 
and American ways—strange even as they 
are uncomplimentary. Perhaps Mrs. Ward 
considered it her duty to emulate in some 
wise her -illustrious uncle. 

For heroine, Daphne Floyd is as little 
typical of the average American woman as 
she well could be. Mrs. Ward takes good 
care to enlist all her readers’ sympathies 
on the side of the English hero. 

In plot, the story is third-rate melo- 
drama—as a discussion of the divorce 
problem the tale is valueless. Daphne’s 
idea that money will buy everything, pay 
everything, accomplish everything, writes 
her down at once as a woman of small 
soul, of no capacity for love. True, she 
and Roger start out wrong—their mar- 
riage is not builded on the firm founda- 
tions of an affection that will endure. 
Hence, the first hint of a cloud develops a 
storm, and the storm sweeps away what- 
ever there was of the structure of their 
compact. 

Most of the story is unpleasant and irri- 
tating, and the end is the most disappoint- 
ing part of all. It is not even logical. 
More than this, the book is not marked by 
Mrs. Ward’s usual literary style. It 
evinces haste and implies a commercial- 
istic enterprise. We wish heartily that 
Mrs. Ward would keep the scenes of her 
stories on her own side of the Atlantic 
and that she would create her characters 
from among the kinds of people she 
knows. 


Michael Thwaites’s Wifet 


Miss Michelson has an originality that 
aiways gives her novels a color of their 
own. Her characterizations are vivid, full 
of creature enthusiasms, unique in their 


*MARRIAGE A LA Mope. By Mrs, Humphry 
Ward. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

+MicHAEL TuHwaires’s Wire. By Miriam 
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separate qualities. Her psychology is not 
always so sound—she has methods of her 
own in treating the soul processes of her 
people. The idea of the twins—Tess and 
Trix, “the good one and the other’’—is not 
new psychologically, but it is new to fic- 
tion; in its present method of handling it 
is very new. ‘Tess, gentle, self-sacrificing, 
sweet in her womanliness, is the comple- 
ment of Trix, the light-hearted, irrespon- 
sible, elf-like creature who wants no 
sorrow, who wants to know nothing of the 
darker side of life, who only realizes life’s 
Geeper meanings when she has passed 
through the hardest trials that a woman 
can know. It is only then that Trix seems 
to leave childhood and come into woman- 
hood, but it is at this point that Tess has 
to make her supreme sacrifice for the sake 
of the sister she would shield and the man 
—her sister’s husband—whom she would 
cherish in the days of his affliction. 

Michael Thwaites, Judge Thorley, Tess 
and Trix, and Dick, are all admirable stud- 
ies in character, and Miss Michelson has 
set them amid scenes typical of American 
political and social life. If anything, her 
canvas is too crowded; the doings of the 
twins and of Michael would have provided 
ample material for the tale. 

However, all the situations are made 
interesting, and one leaves the book with 
a sense of having come into touch with 
life in unusual circumstances. The 
dénouement might have been sensational 
happily, Miss Michelson’s inherent instinct 
for the artistic prevented that calamity. 





The Woman in Question* 

This is a light, hunting, house-partying 
kind of a novel that answers vacation pur- 
poses as if it were made expressly for that 
reason. It has its trifling mystery—nothing 
very elaborate—and the plot demands the 
one sensation of a final murder, necessary 
to a satisfactory romantic climax. Mr. 
Scott is ingenious; he is also clever at 
character sketching. Things happen in 
his novels, not very unusual things, but a 
variety of entertaining episodes that make 
up the equipment of a pleasing tale. His 
“woman in question” is a charming bit of 
femininity, and most readers will be taken 
by her. 

*THE WoMAN IN Question. By John Reed 
Scott. J. B. Lippincott Company. 














LITTLE volume of sermons by 
Milford H. Lyon, For the Life 

That Now Is, contains much 

that will be a comfort to those 

who are striving to live a cheer- 
earnest Christian life. The author 


ful, 
says he wishes to emphasize the present 
worth of Christianity, which is not meant 
merely to prepare people for dying and 
for heaven, but for living and meeting 


present needs. The topics of the eight 
sermons are, “The Gift of Peace,” “The 
Why of Suffering,” “The Sufficiency of 
Grace,” “Ability and Responsibility,” 
“Witnessing for Christ,” “The Mastery of 
Self.” “The School of Affliction,” “Tri- 
umph Through Subjection.” (Fleming H. 
Revell Company. ) 


* * 


Most people who try to be good soon 
find that it is not easy. The Fighting 
Saint, by James M. Stifler, recognizes this 
fact as a truism. “The Christian’s life is 
a fight, a fight mostly to keep himself a 
Christian,” says the author in his Fore- 
word. The titles of a few of his chapters 
will indicate how he handles his subject: 
“The Fighting Quality,” “The Goal of the 
Fight,” “The Joy of Battle,” “The Battle 
with Imperfection,” etc. The essays are 
suggestive, practical, sane, and will be 
helpful to all who read them thoughtfully 
and with a desire for inspiration. (Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company.) 


* K * 

The Eternal Hills, by Rev. Charles E. 
Keller, is a sermon or an address founded 
en the One Hundred and Twenty-first 
Psalm. 


The author speaks of it as “A Bit 


By I. B. Miller, B. B. 





It will be well received by 
Root Company, 


of Idealism.” 
readers. (The A. I. 
Medina, Ohio. ) 


* * * 


Dr. G. Campbell Morgan has planned to 
issue his analytical studies on the Bible in 
a series which will number in all about 
thirty volumes. Each separate book is 
taken up in a running analysis, showing 
the logic and progress of the book. Fol- 
lowing this general description of the book 
is a chart, presenting clearly to the eye the 
analysis given. Perhaps no living man is 
so well prepared as Dr. Morgan for the 
great work which he has undertaken. He 
has been for many years a Bible student, 
devoting himself with intensity and earn- 
estness to his quest for truth, and then to 
the presentation of the results of his teach- 
ing to the world. The present volume of 
“The Analyzed Bible” treats of The Gos- 
pel According to St. John. (Fleming H. 
Revell Company. ) 


Few speakers are heard with more in- 
terest and confidence by young people than 
Robert E. Speer. Whether he speaks at 
Northfield, the Hill School, at some great 
missionary convention, or in some regular 
church service, throngs gather to hear him, 
and his words are listened to in a most 
cordial way. Mr. Speer’s little books are 
also widely read. The latest of these issued 
is The Deity of Christ, an address deliv- 
ered at Northfield, with some supplement- 
ary notes. The subject is one of great 
importance, and its treatment at this time 
in Mr. Speer’s sane and intelligent way 
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will have most kindly reception. (Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company.) 


i 


Dr. Reuben A. Torrey has very clear 
and definite views on almost every subject 
of religious character. His latest book is 
called Practical and Perplexving Questions 
Answered. The questions are all of a 
religious character, and many of them 
refer to Biblical subjects. Dr. Torrey has 
the faculty of saying what he means in 
words which cannot possibly be misunder- 
stood. His Answers, therefore, will be 
found interesting and helpful to many 
people. (Fleming H. Revell Company.) 


Dr. Francis FE. Clark is known all over 
the world as the founder of the Christian 
Endeavor movement. He has visited every 
country in the world on his special mis- 
sion. He is well qualified, therefore, to 
write the book which has just been issued, 
The Gospel in Latin Lands. Mrs. Clark 
lias been associated with him in the prep- 
aration of this excellent volume, which 
gives outline studies of Protestant work 
in the Latin countries of Europe and 
America. The book really belongs to the 
class called mission study books, which 
have been coming out in recent years. 
Young people of Christian Endeavor So- 
cieties will be particularly interested in 
Dr. and Mrs. Clark’s valuable book. (The 
Macmillan Company. ) 


Dr. Robert F. Horton is one of the best- 
known dissenting clergymen of England. 
He is a man of deep spirituality as well as 
a strong and effective preacher. Dr. Hor- 
ton has just issued dA Devotional Com- 
mentary on St. Matthew. This commen- 
tary does not lack in scholarly and exegeti- 
cal features, but its special characteristic 
is that it is meant for a help for the read- 
ing of the Gospel in a devotional way. 
The book will have special value, there- 
fore, for those who seek this special 
feature. (Fleming H. Revell Company. ) 


Kk 3K 


Almost everybody has heard, or if not, 
has read, Sam Jones, one of the best story- 
tellers of recent times. His Popular Lec- 
tures have just been published, and the 
book will be enjoyed by many people. His 
humor is inimitable, and it always has a 





purpose in it. ‘These lectures have been 
delivered all over this country and Canada, 
on lyceum and Chautauqua platforms. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company.) 


St. Paul was unquestionably one of the 
greatest and most wonderful men of all 
history. Many books have been written on 
his life, words and work, but there always 
seems room for another. Epochs in the 
Life of Paul, by Prof. A. T. Robertson, 
is a study of development in the career 
of the great Apostle. It begins with 
his student life. We have much interest- 
ing information concerning his home, and 
the circumstances of his early life, his boy- 
hood and youth, his education, his religion. 
Then we see him as the persecuting rabbi, 
his fierceness in the bitter warfare against 
Christianity, his conscientiousness, as he 
honestly believed Jesus to be an impostor. 
The story runs on, giving an account of the 
vision at Damascus. The “if” of history 
is considered—what would have been the 
history of Christianity if this persecutor 
had not been converted? Another question 
is, “Did Saul actually see Jesus at 
Damascus?” The conversion is consid- 
ered in its different aspects. The ac- 
count of Paul’s work as a Christian is 
treated in order—learning Christianity, 
finding his work, his missionary leadership 
as he presses out into the world, answering 
the cry of Europe, his imprisonment and 
liberation, his death. There is much that 
is fresh and suggestive in this new volume 
on the great Apostle. (Charles Scribner's 
Sons. ) * «= «6 

Books on Christian Science continue to 
appear, sometimes for, sometimes against. 
One of the latest is The Faith and Works 
of Christian Science, by the writer of 
Confessio Medici. The author does not 
have faith in the enduringness of Christian 
Science. His book closes with this para- 
graph, referring to the founder: 

What p!ace will she hold, a quarter of a cen- 
tury hence, in London, the one city at whose 
mortal mind I can make a guess? Heaven be 
praised, I believe that she will hold none, or 
next to ncne: that her churches will be given 
to the nobler purposes of music, with lectures 
twice a week on Mental Hygiene; that her name 
will be written, her story told, not in lives, but 
in bocks of reference, thus: Christian Science 
(See Science, Christian). 

(The Macmillan Company. ) 
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“The Emmanuel Movement” has had 
wide advertisement in the public press and 
in books, not only in the way of com- 
mendation, but also in the way of criticism. 
Rev. Len G. Broughton, D. D., has written 
a little volume entitled Religion and 
Health, which he calls “A Review of the 
Emmanuel Movement.” Dr. Broughton 
says that he has given the matter an honest 
investigation, and in these brief chapters 
we have the results of his investigation. 
He strongly maintains that psychotherapy 
is logical, that the principles have long 
been held and acted upon by the medical 
profession. He claims that the mission of 
the Church includes every phase of human 
need and suffering. It is not enough to 
labor to get souls saved ; that, of course, is 
our first and most important consideration. 
But while this is being done we must re- 
member that we also have a mission to the 
suffering and the sorrowing in every field 
of human life. Dr. Broughton’s book, 
therefore, is a plea for the widening of 
the ministry of the Church. (Fleming H. 
Revell Company. ) 


There is no end of the making of books 
about the Bible or along biblical lines. The 
Birth of a Nation, by Charles Brown, is 
a series of studies in Old Testament 
stories. It begins with Abraham, and in- 
cludes prominent men down to Solomon. 
The “Studies” are in the form of sermons. 
It might have made the book rather more 
readable and attractive if this feature had 
been obliterated. But the stories are well 
told. (Fleming H. Revell Company. ) 


x * * 


The subject of immortality is very much 
in men’s thoughts these days. The scien- 
tific people have been considering it. Sev- 
eral books have been published during the 
last few years on the subject. The latest 
is the Ingersoll Lecture for 1908, Js Im- 
mortality Desirable? by G. Lowes Dickin- 
son. The Ingersoll Lecture, established by 
Miss Caroline Haskell Ingersoll, is deliv- 
ered annually in Harvard University. The 
title of this lecture is suggestive. It was 
related recently that when the question 


The Book News Monthly 


was asked of a prominent scientific man 
whether or not he believed in immortality, 
the reply was, in substance, that he was 
sorry to say he did—that he had to. 
“Everything points that way,” he said. “I 
do not want immortality, but I am com- 
pelled to accept the fact as certain.” Mr. 
Dickinson speaks of three different atti- 
tudes concerning the question of immor- 
tality. There are those who do not think 
about it, those who fear it, and those who 
desire it. He thinks the majority of people 
belong to the first class. They do not 
trouble about it. They do not want to be 
worried in thinking about it. The lecture 
decides that immortality is desirable, if by 
immortality is meant the continuity of ex- 
perience after death analogous to that 
which we are aware of here, the essence 
of the desirable after-life being the con- 
tinuous unfolding of those potentialities of 
Good of which we are aware here as the 
most significant part of ourselves. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company.) 


ok ok * 


Prof. Charles Foster Kent, of Yale 
University, is bringing out a series of vol- 
umes called “The Historical Bible.” The 
present volume is The Kings and Prophets 
of Israel and Judea. The volume covers 
the time, three hundred and fifty years, 
from the division of the kingdom to the 
Babylonian exile. The: period is a most 
important one in the history of the Hebrew 
empire. During this epoch, the Israelites 
ceased to be a provincial people, and be- 
came a great nation. They were brought 
into close contact with the great world- 
powers of the day. It was a_ period 
marked by supreme political, social and 
religious crises, which fundamentally 
transformed Israel’s religion and institu- 
tions. In the preparation of these histori- 
cal works, Professor Kent has accepted 
what he considers the most valuable con- 
structive results of modern Biblical dis- 
covery and research. The present volume 
is the third in the series, which is planned 
to cover the entire Bible, the last two vol- 
umes to be on the life and teachings of 
Jesus and the work and teachings of the 
Apostles. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
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A New Biography of Poe’ 


Reviewed by George E. Roth 


HE centenary of Poe's. birth 

has stirred troubled waters. 

The American press assumes 

a mock judicial attitude of 

praising faintly or of con- 

demning with too nice a reserve. No two 
men of letters in the land agree in their 
final estimate of Poe’s place in literature. 
William Dean Howells confesses his belief 
that parts of only two poems are worthy 
of a serious claim to immortality; lesser 
critics are divided among themselves on 
the most varied lines as to Poe’s theory of 
verse, his penetration as a critic, his orig- 
inality and _ possible indebtedness to 
Thomas Holley Chivers and Albert Pike. 
Meanwhile, both England and France 
show a remarkable unanimity of opinion 
as to his genius. He is not only praised 
at centenary dinners and in critical re- 
views, but is still imitated by some of the 
leading writers. Witness this stanza from 
“The Two Rosalinds,” by Thomas Hardy: 


Now the poster stirred an ember 
Still remaining from my ardours of some 
forty years before 
When the selfsame portal on an eve it thrilled 
me to remember 
A like announcement bore. 


The recent volume of verse, in which this 
poem is contained, may be a product of 
Mr. Hardy’s earlier days, like the Wessex 





*THEe Lire oF Epcar ALLAN Por, PERSONAL 
AND LiterARY. By George Edward Woodberry. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Poems; if so, the quotation still retains its 
interest as revealing Poe’s influence in an 
unexpected quarter. , 

Even an interval of sixty years between 
the time of Poe’s death and his centenary 
has failed to established the truth or the 
falsity of al! the important elements in the 
inyth which has grown up around his 
name. This is singularly evidenced in the 
two volumes of Professor Woodberry, 
which represent the expansion of his 
earlier volume of 1884, for the “American 
Men of Letters Series,” and the. inclusion 
of much recent material. Aside from the 
advisability of reprinting so clear and fair- 
minded a review as the earlier Life proved 
to be, the additional raison d’étre of the 
present work is frankly acknowledged in 
these words of the preface: 


In the former biography I excluded much, and 
suppressed much of what I thought the world 
would willingly let die; but this proved a fruit- 
less attempt to assist oblivion, and I have, in 
the present work, at least noticed all that has 
been said or alleged on the subject. 


Whether Poe had a lesion of one side 
of the brain, whether he indulged a secret 
craving for opium and laudanum all his 
life, and how far his conduct affected his 
work—are questions purely speculative 
and beyond the scope of serious biography. 
Whether Poe committed forgery of Mr. 
Allan’s name and so merited violent dis- 
missal from the home of his dying foster- 
father, with consequent disinheritance, is 
a matter of more personal concern, and 
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because of the bitterness of feeling dis- 
played by followers of the Allan tradition 
toward those of the other side—the 
MacKenzie-Valentine adherents, favoring 
Poe—it is greatly to be regretted that Pro- 
fessor Woodberry is not able finally to 
end the discussion by reference to the Poe 
archives in the Valentine Museum at Rich- 
mond. Professor Woodberry himself ex- 
presses regret that further access to this 
material has not been voluntarily offered 
by its owners. : 

The more closely one reads Poe’s life, 
the more one recognizes its striking simi- 
larity to that of Nietzsche and of August 
Strindberg. All three were supermen of 
characteristic types. In Poe’s case the 
most convincing proof is to be found in 
his prose poem “Eureka” and in his corre- 
spondence concerning it. Poe was confi- 
dent of having solved the mystery of the 
universe. In a letter to a correspondent 
he writes: 





As to the lecture, I am very quiet about it— 
but if you have ever dwelt with such topics, you 
will recognize the novelty and moment of my 
views. What I have propounded will (in good 
time) revolutionize the werld of Physical and 
Metaphysical science. I say this calmly, but, I 
Say it. 


Lowell thus describes Poe: 


Fine dark eyes, and fine head, very broad at 
the temples, but receding sharply from the brows 
backwards. His manner was rather formal, 
even pompous, but I have the impression he was 
a little scggy with drink—not tipsy—but as if 
he had been holding his head under a pump to 
cool it. 


To this description we oppose that of 
N. P. Willis: 


New Dramas and 


An Englishman’s Home* 

Behind the biting satire of this play 
there is a solid basis of truth which must 
be apparent to every reader. The author 
aims to show how futile is the boasted 
security of a nation which is not at ali 
times prepared to resist armed invasion. 
The firm belief that “every man’s house 
is his castle” receives a rude shock in the 





*An ENGLISHMAN’S Home. A Play in Three 
Acts. By Major Guy du Maurier. Harper & 


Brothers. 


The Book News Monthly 








A quiet, patient, industrious, most gentle- 
manly person, commanding the utmost respect 
and good feeling by his unvarying deportment 
and ability. 

It is almost certain that neither of these 
pictures will represent the Poe of the 
future. A single viewpoint—a_ single 
meeting as with Lowell, a Poe of Virginia, 
or a lawsuit with Thomas Dunn English— 
will never explain the real Poe. Only 
such an impartial biography as Professor 
Woodberry’s, in which facts are treated 
as facts, and conjectures as conjectures, 
in which a consistent chronological account 
of a whole lifetime is woven out of a mass 
of seemingly contradictory material, will 
help to resolve the Poe mythus. 

Professor Woodberry’s tone is perhaps 
more evenly tempered in these volumes 
than in the earlier work, and the disputes 
of conflicting parties are very properly 
barred from the body of the record and 
placed in an appendix with a bibliography 
of the tales and the poems. Occasionally 
a phrase of condescension appears (Vol. 
II, p. 296, ll. 18-20) or a sentence of 
unfavorable judgment without qualifica- 
tion (Vol. II, p. 151, Il. 15-19, and Vol. 
II, p. 287, ll. 6+), but these are rare. 
We wish that the author had introduced 
a separate chapter on Poe’s poetic art, with 
a careful study of the poet’s indebtedness 
to Coleridge, Byron and Moore. Indeed, 
the whole subject of Poe’s reading de- 
serves more careful attention than it has 
yet received. This and other matters, 
however, are left by Professor Woodberry 
ior the ideal biographer, “who, when he 
comes, shall be perfect in good sense, good 
will, and discretion.” 


Dramatic Essays 


face of trained soldiers with long-range 
repeating rifles. Major du Maurier pic- 
tures England as the scene of his play, but 
the lesson is applicable to every great na- 
tion. We Americans, perhaps, do not quite 
realize the significance of a dramatic work 
that sent thousands of Englishmen to the 
recruiting offices. But it is not long since 
that an officer of the United States Army 
sought to show, in a magazine article, how 
easily a first-rate military power could in- 
vade our land and hold the principal cities 
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of the seaboard in an iron grasp. Nothing 
can be clearer than the fact that modern 
warfare is a scientific game, and that those 
who play at it must learn the rules. 

Major du Maurier pictures a common- 
place English family in their suburban 
home. The action of the entire play takes 
place in the “playroom” of the house of 
a certain Mr. Brown. The characters in 
the English list bear the time-honored and 
universal names of Brown, Smith, Robin- 
son and Jones. The father is engaged in 
the mysteries of diabolo; the sons are 
occupied with newspaper puzzles and 
cigarettes; the girls indulge in slang and 
idle gossip. Imagine this home in the grip 
of a detachment of Nearland cavalry, 
which forms part of an invading army, 
suddenly landed in the midst of a strike of 
telegraph and telephone operators that has 
cut off England from the rest of the 
world, and in the scenes of stupidity, ignor- 
ance and moral flabbiness which follow 
you have a picture of the state of modern 
England which is startling even when due 
allowance is made for exaggeration. 

The end of the play is grimly dramatic. 
Brown, driven to a last stand in his shat- 
tered home, attempts a forlorn defense— 
his slumbering trait of self-preservation 
asserting itself—and in the last moments 
the old Anglo-Saxon blood is fired. He 
kills a soldier who dares to invade “an 
Englishman’s home”; is captured and con- 
demned to be shot for presuming as a 
civilian to use a weapon against regular 
troops in time of war. Brown didn’t know 
the rules of the game. He stood for a 
principle ; and with his simple belief in the 
invincible British army, all thought that the 
terrors of war could be brought to his own 
door was banished. Major du Maurier 
has written a play with a very obvious 
moral. It will not be long remembered 
perhaps, for its dramatic and literary value 
are of little importance; but it hit a weak 
spot in the armor of English self-confi- 
dence, and for that it should be praised. 


ALBERT S. HENRY. 


The Blue Bird* 


As a charming product of M. Maeter- 
linck’s versatile genius, this “fairy play” 





*Tue Brug Birp. A Fairy Play in Five Acts. 
By Maurice Maeterlinck. 
ander Teixeira de Mattos. 


Translated by Alex- 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 





will be read with delight by many who 
have long ago left the scenes of a child’s 
fairyland. ‘The five acts are full of deli- 
cate poetic fancy and imagination. While 
the action takes place in a world far re- 
moved from the actual, M. Maeterlinck 
has succeeded in humanizing beasts, birds, 
trees and things so that a harmonious 
whole is made of a variety of apparently: 
unrelated units. The magic diamond 
which the Fairy Bérylune gives to Tyltyl 
has the power, when turned a certain way, 
to release the spirits of animals, trees, 
fire, water, bread, sugar, milk, etc.; and 
by its aid Tyltyl and his sister Mytyl are 
taken through the land of the dead to the 
Realm of Night and the Kingdom of the 
Future. 

All the elements of a fairy tale are 
present. It is the author’s intention to 
suggest the traditional fairy environment 
which Grimm has made familiar to chil- 
dren the world over. But beneath the 
magic and the mystery there lies a half- 
hidden purpose to reveal a truth of vital 
significance. The Blue Bird for which 
the children diligently search in order to 
bring it to the fairy’s sick daughter, typi- 
fies the great secret of things and of hap- 
piness, and from the beginning men have 
sought the wondrous thing. The children 
in the play find blue birds in every realm 
to which they are transported; btit some 
escape, some die, and others lose the blue 
color when taken captive. In the end, 
Tyltyl and Mytyl waken in their own 
humble cottage and find that the little dove 
in the cage hanging in their bedroom is 
the veritable Blue Bird for which they 
were seeking. And the fairy becomes an 
old woman of the neighborhood, and the 
sick daughter is the neighbor’s little girl 
who longs for the bird in the cage. Tyltyl 
places his dove in the child’s hands and 
for a while supreme happiness reigns; but 
the bird flies away in an unguarded mo- 
ment, leaving the little girl in tears and 
Tyltyl appealing to his audience to return 
the bird if, by chance, any one should 
find it. 

The details are admirably worked out. 
The scenes in the Palace of Night and 
the Kingdom of the Future are marked 
by a fine and firm dramatic art. M. Mae- 
terlinck has looked into the soul of things 
with a poet’s vision. He shows how beau- 
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tiful and wonderful our world is when 
stripped of its gross integument ; how near 
we are to happiness if we see with 
anointed eyes. One closes the book with 
impressions of the fresh faces and clear 
voices of children, the perfume of flow- 
ers, the soft light and faint murmurs of 
elfland. 
ALBERT S. HENRY. 


On Improving the Drama* 


When Atlas finally found the world 
upon his shoulders, he was _ sufficiently 
convinced that he had secured a resting 
spot on which to stand; and the world 
would have undoubtedly toppled had not 
the foundations been unerringly sound. 
The theater critic has from generation to 
generation deplored the fast decading 
drama, and has vainly searched for the 
art spot in the chaos of commercialism on 
which to rest his hopes and to raise his 
temple. Traveling through the slough, 
confident of a bright to-morrow, keen to 
the civic necessity of the play, Mr. 
Mackaye is searching for the art center. 
He is intensely earnest, and his persistent 
questions, which follow one after the other 
in logical order, point to undoubted weak- 
nesses in the present theatrical system. 
But deep conviction on his part, however 
to be welcomed, does not result in a con- 
viction on our part that endowment on 
the one hand is the only way to free the 
theater of present methods, or that en- 
dowment on the other will create a better 
type of drama. 

The Playhouse and the Play is a small 
volume of lectures which have been de- 
livered before university bodies, and 
which are now slightly added to, but still 
unchanged as to intimate and personal 
style. The eye is immediately caught by 
the frequency of italicized lines; these 
might be taken as the measure of Mr. 
Mackaye’s argument. The scope is purely 
local, except where the author’s culture 
seeks to connect the present with Greek 
civilization. The book is idealistic, not 
soundly philosophic—idealism based on 
practical knowledge as a producing play- 
wright. In the building of a civic theater 
for the people, in the fitting of the drama 





*TuHE PLAYHOUSE AND THE Pray. By Percy 
Mackaye. The Macmillan Company. 
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to become a vehicle for the ideals of 
democracy, to clear the theatrical field of 
its present business standards is only one 
phase in the education of dramatic taste. 
I cannot see that divorcing art from money 
will immediately improve art or better the 
supply and demand—although it will clear 
the theater atmosphere. Any one at all 
versed in things of the stage will note the 
consistency of Mr. Mackaye’s “Law of 
Deterioration,” based on such self-evident 
facts as the preponderance of the emo- 
tional demand over the _ intellectual, 
brought about by the antagonism between 
the rational aim of theatrical business 
and the rational aim of democratic art. 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones establishes this 
condition more fully in his essay: “Our 
Modern Drama—Is It an Art or an 
Amusement ?” 

It is true that what the drama needs is 
to be subjected to an atmosphere of artistic 
rather than of business competition. Yet 
one might justiy fear that the removal of 
the restraining hand of “profit and loss” 
would largely afford added hope to the 
dilettante, to the disappointed playwright; 
no suggestion has been offered as to 
whether or not there would be competent 
people to run the theater, or where and 
how the theater-goers would receive the 
education which would make them prefer 
Mr. Kennedy’s Winterfeast to comic 
opera, or Mr. Mackaye’s Mater to vaude- 
ville. \Ve all deplore the benumbing hand 
of commercialism, recognizing that busi- 
ness methods, nevertheless, have raised the 
status of an actor from that of vaga- 
bondia to that of professionalism, but it 
all depends on what we mean by absolute 
freedom in the theater to convince us as 
to whether absolute endowment will hasten 
the desired goal. 

In his lectures on “The Drama of 
Democracy” and “The Dramatist as Citi- 
zen,’ Mr. Mackaye is most suggestive; if 
nothing else, his book will provoke dis- 
cussion, and in my opinion that is what he 
wishes, for he is the dramatist beneath it 
all. The dissemination of whatever seeds 
of art may be in the American people 
through channels of least richness, has 
blighted the product. There is the fine 
art for the few, and the vaudeville for the 
crowd; conditions are chiefly responsible 
for the absence of evidences pointing to a 





















fine art for the many, in other words—to 
a drama of democracy. Mr. Mackaye has 
the evil well indicated here; the poet in 
him feels the pulse of the people. But the 
freedom of the theater would be only one 
of the agents to call forth his communal 
art; the endowed institution, much less a 
subsidized institution, would not create the 
art demand, that is, not alone; for there is 
a deeper education to be done first. 

It is far from my desire to leave the 
impression that I do not realize the danger 
which lurks in the present theatrical bond- 
age, that I do not see the showman usurp- 
ing the artist’s place. Mr. Mackaye, vith 
that earnest strength which characterizes 
his dignified position in drama, lays sig- 
nificant stress upon the moral accountabil- 
ity of the theater to the civic body as a 
civic institution, and of the playwright to 
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the community as a citizen. But the true 
dramatist of democracy will tise above 
conditions and will force conditions with 
him. ‘This in itself may be ideal, but at 
least it takes conditions as they are and 
tries to better them rather than immedi- 
ately to supplant them, a hazardous opera- 
tion indeed! 

If each reader tries to answer satisfac- 
torily to himself the questions propounded 
by Mr. Mackaye, then The Playhouse and 
the Play will have richly deserved to be; 
it has enough suggested therein to set 
people thinking. For in the theatrical edu- 
cation of audiences, the first essential is 
not to close the vaudeville to them, but to 
make them challenge the validity of their 
amusement and to think on the possible 
enjoyment of higher things. 

Montrose J. Moses. 


Miscellaneous Works 


The Emmanuel Movement in a New 
England Town* 


The movement inaugurated by Dr. El- 
wood Worcester, of Boston, has already 
produced a considerable literature, descrip- 
tive and critical. The medical profession, 
disposed (with certain exceptions) to dis- 
count the layman’s opinion, seems to be 
pretty generally antagonistic to this mix- 
ing of religion and medicine—and with 
some reason, for a cult is an unnecessary 
creature of psychotherapy. Dr. Worces- 
ter has received a severe thrashing, in spite 
of the fact that he works with medical 
men (as does Mr. Powell) and that he is 
not a novice in psychological science. Al! 
the way from the virulence of Dr. J. H. 
Lloyd in the “Journal of Insanity” to the 
volubility of Professor Witmer in “The 
Psychological Clinic,” psychotherapy has 
suffered its castigation. One of the sanest 
and most even-tempered criticisms is that 
of Dr. Henry Hun in the “Albany Medical 
Annals.” One of Dr. Hun’s strong points 
is that the limitation of the treatment to 
certain functional disorders is a confession 
that the indwelling Almighty is impotent 





*THE EMMANUEL MovEMENT IN A NEw ENs- 
LAND Town. By Lyman P. Powell. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 





in organic cases. And this is damaging to 
religion, to say the least. 

If at this point we turn to the Rev. Mr. 
Powell’s new book we are justified in con- 
cluding that the usual medical man’s 
view is too circumscribed and hampered 
by the professional bias. There is, to say 
ihe least, a moral element in many forms 
of neurasthenic trouble which the Chris- 
tian minister is theoretically fitted to hélp. 
That most ministers are not competent for 
it Mr. Powell concedes, and he does not 
think they need be; for it is not necessary 
that every church should be a center of 
psychotherapy, any more than that every 
hospital should take all kinds of cases. 
Mr. Powell is rector of St. John’s Church, 
Northampton, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Powell’s point of view is judicial. 
his outlock broad, his attitude open, his 
confessions frank, his records of deeds 
done, convincing. The book is free from 
technicality, is reverent, dispassionate, and 
worthy of a dispassionate and unpreju- 
diced examination by the physician and 
the psychologist. Of course, the critic who 
has no sympathy with the Church or with 
religion to start with is a handicapped 
critic. He might as well leave the book 
unopened. And the professional man who 
believes that no layman’s views are worth 
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listening to can also spare himself the 
annoyance of reading them. But it will 
always remain true that great advances 
have originated outside of professional 
ranks and that men like Worcester and 
Powell must be temperately reckoned with. 
Patrerson DuBots. 


Shakespeare and His Critics* 

While Mark Twain sceptically queries, 
“Ts Shakespeare Dead?” and_ while 
Baconians invent fresh anagrams on the 
terminals of words read line by line a la 
Chinese, the real stream of Shakespeare 
criticism flows steadily on. The latest 
book from the press adds nothing new to 
the current of criticism, but has for its 
purpose “to give an outline of the attitude 
of the English and American literary world 
toward the plays of William Shakespeare 
from the seventeenth century to the present 
time.” 

Professor Johnson is already known to 
the scholastic world as the author of two 
excellent volumes, entitled Forms of Eng- 
lish Poetry and Elements of English Criti- 
cism. Both books have paved the way 
jor a generous reception of this present 
work. The author has the gift of ease 
and clearness, qualities which do _ not 
always distinguish the written products of 
scholarship. 

The value of the book lies in its com- 
pactness, its balance and its simplicity. 
Mich of what Professor Lounsbury has 
done on a large scale in his Editors of 
Shakespeare appears here in reduced form. 
And without sacrifice of substance, the 
author has observed admirable proportion 
between such varied critics as Dr. Johnson, 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge and Dr. A. C. 
Bradley. Its general arrangement also 
commends it to the student. The principal 
objection which might be raised could 
have reference only to the title of the vol- 
ume, which seems to suggest personal 
criticism rather than historical review. 

We do not agree with Professor John- 
son that Theobald’s emendation of Dame 
Quickly’s description of Falstaft’s death 
trom “a table of green frieze” to “a bab- 
ble of green fields” is lacking in real 
knowledge of human nature. We do 
believe that he has great ground for differ- 
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ing with most critics in regard to the 
usually accepted femininely heroic charac- 
ter of Ophelia. But whether we agree or 
disagree with the writer, it is refreshing 
to meet the personal equation in a work 
of this sort. The author is always just, 
does not press his own cause, and very 
acceptably develops a natural order of 
interest with more detailed discussion of 
twentieth century criticism than of the 
eighteenth. 
Grorce E. Roru. 


L’Amerique* 


Of the numerous French books about 
America which have appeared this season, 
the most comprehensive, the most impar- 
tial, and the most suggestive is L’ Amérique 
au Vingti¢me Siecle, by Saint-André de 
Lignereux. M. de Lignereux was one of 
the French commissioners to the St. 
Louis Exposition of 1904 and a delegate 
to the National Educational Association 
Congress of the same year. He is the 
author of several able treatises on decora- 
tive art and of “Reports” for the French 
government on education, not only in 
various sections of France, but in North 
Germany, Bavaria, Austria-Hungary, 
Denmark, Italy, England and the United 
States. He does not assume in this latest 
work to render a final verdict upon New 
World civilization. On the contrary, he 
admits frankly and modestly that his sub- 
ject is too much for him—less by reason 
of its vastness than by reason of its new- 
ness. It puzzles and disconcerts him. He 
finds it impossible to apply to it the meth- 
ods of investigation which have been de- 
vised and dev eloped by the European 
authorities upon national psychologies. 
The American fails to fit into any of 
the established categories, into any of the 
customary classifications. The European 
student of America is unable to interpret 
the facts he accumulates. 

“In America,” says M. de Lignereux, 


we find ourselves face to face with an un- 
known, face to face with a man totally different 
—if one may venture to say so—from the man 
familiar to our minds. In such a coun- 
try, it is necessary (if we are to admire or to 
blame) to forget that we are Aryans, sons of 
Athens and of Rome, that we have passed by 
the Middle Ages, by the Renaissance, the Re- 





*SHAKESPEARE. anp His Crrrics. By ‘Charles 


F. Johnson. Houghton Mifflin Company. 


*L’AMERIQUE AU VINGTIEME SIECLE. By 


Saint-André de Lignereux, Paris, J. Tallandier. 
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form, the great Revolution—not in order to 
deny our gods, but in order to perceive the gods 
America adores. . One may affirm, with- 
out fear of making a blunder, that ten minutes 
passed on the Brooklyn Bridge at six o’clock in 
the afternoon (when the throng flows thither 
with a fury and a force of a terrible abstract 
beauty) teaches him more about the American 
than all the figures of the statisticians. aes 
We can only accumulate facts, present notes, in 
dicate gestures, words, silhouettes. The most 
conscientious documentation of America will be 
that of instantaneous photographs. 


In pursuance of this declaration, M. de 
Lignereux multiplies literary snap-shots 
of our streets, our bazaars, our hotels, our 
saloons, our barber shops, our drug stores 
and our railway trains, and records briefly 
his impressions of our sports, dress, table 
usages, clubs and fraternities, trusts, labor 
organizations, advertising methods, society 
fads, and religious habits—approving what 
seems to him worthy and decrying what 
seems to him unworthy. He is rather 
hard upon our newspapers, our art, our 
literature, our stage, our divorces, our 
lynchings and our lobbies, and he agrees 
with most European observers that the 
traditional American “home” is rapidly 


disintegrating. Nevertheless, he has some 
very nice things to say about our women: 


There is not a good work in which the Amer- 
ican woman may not claim titles of glory; her 
sentiments of poetry, of modesty, of idealism, 
of morality, of justice, serve as barriers against 
the frenzied and pitiless American struggle for 
life. The American woman is a woman 
of heart and _ intellect. By her good 
sense, her energy, her moral courage, her prac- 
tical enthusiasm, and her large and tenacious 
philanthropy, she is entitled to her royalty. 


M. de Lignereux wisely develops at 
length what seems to him to be the psy- 
chology of the American child, whose self- 
reliance and bold spirit of initiative he 
declares to be unique in the world. He 
shows himself exceedingly open-minded 
toward the manner in which American 
parents bring up their sons and daughters, 
as the following brief citation indicates: 


In Europe an unruly boy, an insufferable girl 
are said to have been reared 4 lAméricaine. I 
passed many months in America, I visited the 
schools, I was received intimately in a number 
of homes where there were children, I lived in 
a family where there were seven; at the theater, 
while traveling at the festivals, inthe churches, 
in the streets, I examined the children atten- 
tively. They did not appear to be more undis- 
ciplined than ours. . hat the American 
child is different from the little boy or girl of 
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Europe, who grows up attached to a string, a 
bashful and hesitating creature who speaks and 
acts only when authorized and eats his soup for 
fear of being punished, is certain; but that the 
totally different method of training in vogue on 
the other side of the ocean produces monsters 
is false. 


M. de Lignereux’s French is occasion- 
ally inelegant and he distorts nearly every 
English word and phrase he employs. The 
latter is inexcusable in a person of his 
caliber. If his own knowledge of English 
is insufficient, he should have had his 
proofs read by an English-speaking per- 
son. His egregious blunders in English 
come near to casting discredit upon an 
otherwise creditable performance. 

ALVAN F. SANBORN. 


My Cranford* 


Mr. Gilman has given us in his new 
book a fascinating talk on a New England 
hamlet. He has contrasted the Cranford of 
“the good old days” with “my Cranford.” 
Though Cranford still exists, it is in no 
sense modern, as it retains many of the 
quaint and charming features which give 
to old New England towns a dignity and 
reserve distinctively their own. 

Cranford contains the proverbial hamlet 
headquarters for gossip, the village store 
and post office, at which places all the 
modern news is rehearsed, and likewise 
where the Civil War veterans refight their 
battles. But “my Cranford” is modern, in 
that it has a meeting-house that replaces 
the Established Church, which tolerated 
but one variety of religion. Cranford 
represents a united community, binding 
religious creeds being set aside in the in- 
terests of harmony and unity. What an 
inspiring place Cranford must be! 

Now, all reputable villages must contain 
a hermit, and Cranford can boast of two, 
living with dust and “webs of busy spiders 
round them.” Robinson Crusoe is an in- 
habitant of Cranford. How he came on 
the long journey to Cranford no one can 
tell, but come he did, even without his 
honored companion, Friday. 

Mr. Gilman gives us an interesting de- 
scription of his Colonial mansion. It was 
wrought with honest care one hundred and 
fifty years ago. Huge beams were cut for 





*My Cranrorp. By Arthur Gilman, Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 
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rafters, and planks hewn for floors. 
Learned folk have occupied the home for 
generations, and Mr. Gilman boasts of the 
atmosphere of lettered calm. 

He would not have us believe that Cran- 
ford in “the good old days” was wholly 
sanctimonious, intellectual, and immune 
from modern faults. They loved their 
toddy in those days, and it was much in 
evidence on every important occasion: 
to-day, Cranford has no license, strangers 
are at the mercy of the private citizens, 
and they find “the quality of mercy is not 
strained.” 

Apart from the interesting facts, the 
style of My Cranford is delightful. It is 
somewhat chatty, subtly humorous, not 
unlike a familiar essay. It is, too, the 
right book at the right time. Its message 
of calm and repose is much needed just 
now, when we are distracted by the great 
cry for action on every hand. It calls us 
to go apart and learn the value of the 
much-forgotten moment of communion 
with ourselves. It comes as a plea for the 
time of peace and quietness whereby we 
may be strengthened and better fitted for 
the crises in life. 

MABEL A. Purpy. 


Two Books by Dr. Hugo Miinsterberg* 


Professor Miinsterberg admits that 
from a literary point of view he is a dual 
personality. He writes popular works on 
psychology in English and serious works 
in German, which are translated into the 
opposing languages by others. For the 
first time he has written a serious philo- 
sophical work in German and has trans- 
lated it into English, with some variations 
in style and content to meet the new audi- 
ence. The Eternal Values is the author’s 
system of philosophy, and, while it is pro- 
found, it is not at all times lucid. <A 
Frenchman could have rewritten it in much 
less space to the greater satisfaction of 
American readers. Nevertheless, it is 
an interesting and important contribution. 
Whether the reader will feel that it is final 
or not will depend largely upon his atti- 
tude toward the whole subject. 


*THE ErerNAL VALUES. By Hugo Miinster- 
berg. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
PsycHOTHERAPY. By Hugo 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 


Miinsterberg. 
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He 
admits that the philosophy of his predeces- 
sor at Harvard, Dr. William James, has 
some value, but he considers it wholly in- 


Dr. Miinsterberg is no pragmatist. 


competent for all purposes. The author 
combats those prevalent ideas: “Truth is 
nothing but that which helps us to fulfil our 
purposes ; beauty is nothing but that which 
appeals agreeably to our senses; morality 
is nothing but useful prescriptions which 
secure comfort for our particular social 
group; religion is nothing but suggestions 
which give us hope.” He holds that these 
fallacies are the result of a naturalistic, 
pastivistic, pragmatic, sceptical philoso- 
phy, which has attracted mankind by its 
apparent accord with scientific phenomena. 

On the contrary, the author is an ethical 
idealist, and he has evolved a system which 
is asserted to do justice to twentieth cen- 
tury knowledge and aspirations. It does 
not ignore the classic idealists from Plato 
to Fichte, but goes further in the light of 
more recent knowledge of psychology. 
He holds that moral is the self-realization 
of the mind by which the kind of action 
that we want is performed. Self-con- 
sistency is the only thing in the world 
which is morally valuable. In short, all 
the eternal values are mere satisfaction of 
the will. The values of existence com- 
plete themselves in the scientific values of 
connections: the values of unity demand 
their elaboration in the values of artistic 
beauty, and values of development lead on 


to the values of achievement. It is the 
will that determines everything. Will 


maintains itself in seeking values, and re- 
mains loyal to itself. To remain faithful is 
the ultimate demand, and to be faithful 
to ourselves is to realize our will. This is 
more abstruse in the necessary condensa- 
tion than in the more than four hundred 
pages of elaboration, although it is by no 
means easy reading. It is, however, in- 
spiring because of its lack of that material- 
ism which so permeates almost all of 
modern philosophical systems. 
Psychotherapy was originally written in 
English, and is designed to be popular. It 
is easy to follow the author, although one 
feels he might have been more trenchant. 
He denies the subconscious mind abso- 
lutely. That is the most important feature 
of the book, and in this he differs from 











most modern psychologists. He says: 
“The story of the subconscious mind can 
be told in three words: there is none.” 
There is no conscious experience which is 
not based on a bodily brain process. At 
times, however, it appears, it is more a 
question of terms than of facts which 
divides him from those psychologists who 
hold to the subconscious theory. 

He has great belief in the virtues of 
psychotherapy, believing it to be almost as 
old as the race. He condemns Christian 
Science as false in philosophy and danger- 
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ous in science, while he gives much credit 
to the Emmanuel Movement, which is 
logical as a science and as a religion. But 
he shows that there is absolutely nothing 
new in it save in the organization which is 
now behind it. 

The book contains much that is helpful. 
Any person of average intelligence will 
find it full of inspiration and information. 
It helps us to understand ourselves, which 
was the first law of the ancient Greek 
philosophers. 

JosEPH M. RocErs. 


Some Recent Poems on Lincoln 
Reviewed by Curtis Hidden Page 


MONG the many poetical trib- 
utes to Lincoln called forth by 
his centenary, none is worthy 
to compare with Whitman’s 
three poems, especially with 

that ode of Springtime and Death which 
Swinburne, in his usual fine frenzy of 
exaggeration, called “the noblest anthem 
ever chanted in this cathedral of the 
world”; or with Lowell’s characterization 
of the great Captain in his Commemoration 
Ode, which Swinburne so strangely failed 
to appreciate. Perhaps none of them quite 
equals the fine and generous tribute, Lin- 
coln’s Grave, written almost twenty years 
ago by a Southern soldier, who afterward 
became more popularly known as the 
author of Alice of Old Vincennes. But 
they include an academic ode of real dis- 
tinction,* a narrative poem of strong pop- 
ular appeal,f a soldier’s poem written for 
soldiers,t two Canadian tributes,§ a series 
of songs and narratives which try to pic- 





*ODE ON THE CENTENARY OF ABRAHAM Lin- 
cotn. By Percy Mackaye. Delivered before the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. The 
Macmillan Company. 

7Our Benny. By Mary E. Waller. 
Brewn & Co. 

tLincotn. Read at the Lincoln Centenary 
Celebration of the Military Order of the Loyal 
Legion of the United States, Commandery of 
Pennsylvania, at the Academy of Music in 
Philadelphia, February 12, 1909. By Hermann 
Hagedorn. 

§WHEN Lincoin Diep, AND OTHER Poems. By 
Edward W. Thomson. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 


Little, 





ture in sequence the chief moments of the 
Civil War and flash forth their signifi- 
cance,* and an attempt to create out of 
Lincoln’s life the “great American epic.”+ 
Thus in their range and variety they fairly 
well represent the way in which Lincoln 
is cherished in the hearts and exalted in 
the imaginations of the American people. 

Among these poems Mr. Mackaye’s 
Centenary Ode is, beyond question, of the 
finest quality. He pictures in memorable 
lines, almost as good as Lowell’s, yet with 
no reminiscences from Lowell, 


The imagined child and man 
Whose life and death are looms of our own 
destiny. 


He gives us 


The long-shanked boy, with visage creased by 
toil . 
Slouching his ‘gaunt and sallow six-foot-four, 


and the world-worn man, in whom 


Aisop and old Isaiah held strange sessions 
Winked at by Artemus Ward. . 

Pity, on which sad truth has set its seal, 
Heroic patience, strong humility, 

Power, whose human courage shines not less 
That humor leavens the shrewd honesty: 
Democracy’s own brow—the American ideal. 


This ode, too, is thoroughly democratic 
and American, even though cast in the 


*ABRAHAM Lincotn. A Poem. By Lyman 
Whitney Allen. Centennial (Fourth) Edition. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 

+THE BurpEN BEARER: 
By Francis Howard Williams. 
Jacobs & Co. 





An Epic of Lincoln. 
George W. 
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academic mould; and in being so it truly 
represents Mr. Mackaye himself. Like 
Lowell, he brings from Harvard and from 
Old World culture a whole-hearted belief 
in the democracy of to-day, and even of 
to-morrow, and he expresses that belief 
as Lowell might to-day: 


Statutes are dead when men’s ideals dissent, 
And public will is more than precedent 
Higher than bar and documental ban, 

Men’s highest Court is still the heart of Man. 


He knows his America, around and 
across the continent, and he knows how to 
love it and picture it, vividly and imagina- 
tively. After telling the authentic story of 
how Lincoln, not long before his death, 
dreamed of wandering through the fa- 
miliar White House, strangely haunted 
with echoes of a multitude’s sobbing, till 
he came upon his own soldier-guarded 
catafalque in the East Room, Mr. Mackaye 
pictures the spirit of America thus wan- 
dering through its evil dream at Easter 
time in 1865: 


From room to room the awful Spirit walks . 
From Maine to Florida 

Still flash the blue seas; California 

Is quick with April green; 

The middle ways are pied 

With crocus blooms and river fleur-de-lis; 
And the great western rooms are open wide 
To greet the northing sun; 

In every one 

Are strewn the Savior’s lilies of white peace 
In festival of him who quenched the fiery feud. 


This is truly imaginative writing, and 
there is much of it in Mr. Mackaye’s work, 
as well as much of vivid homeliness. I 
gladly greet him as the most promising of 
our younger poets. If he will give up lec- 
turing on the drama in a democracy, and 
go on creating American democratic 
dramas, with the sense of structure and 
the occasional poetic beauty of his Joan of 
Arc, with the whimsical fantasy, the rol- 
licking humor, the human sympathy, of 
his Canterbury Pilgrims and other plays 
already written, while getting a stronger 
grip on life and passion, he will stand high 
and perhaps highest in the group of poet- 
dramatists whose achievements are, I 
think, just beginning. 

He at least knows, and repeats again for 
us, the lesson which our chief poets, 
Bryant, Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Whitman, Lowell—all except Poe, who 
neither knew nor needed to know any les- 
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sons—have been trying to teach us for a 
century, but which we have not quite 
learned yet: 


The loveliness which is reality 

Surrounds us—yet its glamorous romance 
We glean afar from heroes of old France, 
Or Hellas’ arms, or Gothic heraldry,— 
While Roland and his conquerors 

With Sigmund sleep beside our doors, 
And Homer’s age awaits us at our hearth. 


So he pictures Lincoln: 


How like a saga of the northern sea 
Our own Kentucky hero-tale begins! 
Once on a time, far in a wintry wood, 
A lone hut stood; 
There lived a poor man’s son, that was to be 
A master man of earth. 


Mr. Allen, in his Abraham Lincoln, and 
Mr. Williams, in The Burden Bearer: An 
Epic of Lincoln, are less successful, 
through comparative lack of the “shaping 
power of imagination.” There are pas- 
sages of effective, homely truth, but also 
long stretches of ineffective, homely prose, 
in Mr. Williams’ work. He rises highest, 
as was to be hoped, in the passage on Lin- 
coln’s death. Though he has not written 
the epic of Lincoln, it is something, at 
least, to have been among the first to 
realize that here was truly epic material. 
Some time the poet may come. In the 
meanwhile, as probably has always been 
the case, the epic may be preceded by scat- 
tered songs, more or less in sequence. 
Such are the poems making up Mr. Allen’s 
Abraham Lincoln, which (again as in the 
natural history of native epic material!) 
has grown to its present form by consider- 
able revision and enlargement. Fourteen 
years ago it won a prize of a thousand 
dollars, offered for “the best poem on 
American history.” Now, in its fourth 
edition, it contains thirty-five poems. 
There is no “native epic material” in them, 
however, nor are they anywhere in danger 
of being called “homely.” How little so 
may be judged from a typical stanza of 
the invocation to “Dawn and Hope”: 


Haii, Dawn! whose form, with dew-drops all 
bestrewn, 
Drives back the dark before the lark’s ad- 
vance; 
Descends th’ expectant hills; 


Runs o’er the vales that ’neath her shining 
shoon 

With rapture tremble till the grass-spears 
dance 


Along the sparkling rills. 








One would hardly guess that this was 
written to celebrate the Emancipation 
Proclamation and the victories following 
it, and that, too, eighty years after Bryant 
wrote his famous letter about the skylark 
in American poetry! It must be added, in 
justice, that though there is almost never 
a specific word or a native trait in Mr. 
Allen’s verses, their well-marked rhythms 
sometimes ring with genuine feeling and 
with a certain eloquence. “Our Soldiers” 
might furnish the words of a national 
song, if well set. “The Land of Promise,” 
the best poem, fitly concludes the volume. 

In Our Benny the popular author of 
The Wood-Carver of ’Lympus has told in 
verse the familiar story of a boy sentinel, 
condemned to be shot for sleeping at his 
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post, reprieved by Lincoln at his mother’s 
intercession, and later winning “the great 
prize of death in battle’ as the heroic 
leader of a forlorn hope. Miss Waller’s 
hexameters are of the Longfellow type, 
not always at its best, and often rather 
prosaic in movement; but they carry the 
narrative fairly well, once it is started. 
She has rendered the atmosphere of the 
Vermont country town almost perfectly, in 
spite of a few conventional touches. And, 
what is most important, she has told the 
story simply and with reserve, and has 
attained true pathos, without exaggeration 
or apparent straining after effect. Her 
portrait of Lincoln is simply drawn, and 
convincing. 


Then and Now 


By Waldo H. Dunn 


In Eversley churchyard the Rev. Charles Kingsley’s wife has placed a white marble 
cross, on which, under a spray of his favorite passion-flower, are the words of his choice, the 
story of his life: Amavimus, Amamus, Amabimus. 


O you remember down the sun-kiss’d ways 
Of fragrant yesterdays, that seem so near, 
The longing, eager eyes that met your gaze, 
And told the lover’s story, full and clear? 


Is it not strange to sit and think upon, 
That all our life up to that fateful hour 
Had pass’d and vanished like the roseate dawn, 
Nor held nor guided by love’s mystic power? 


Still more: there seems no living, seems no past, 
When heart to heart, eye unto eye spoke not: 
Your love has made me, so that now at last 
I stand, king-crownéd, on this sacred spot. 


Adown the vistas of the love-fill’d years, 
I see the vision of your star-bright face; 
I see the gleam of dewy maiden’s-tears 
Baptize the altar of “grace unto grace.” 


I loved you then, my dear, I loved you then, 
’Twas then we pledged our solemn, heav’n-seal’d vow: 
I hope to love you beyond mortal ken ; 


I love you now, my dear, I love you now. 

















Shadows at Sea 
By Norma Bright Carson 


A ND now the Sun, his golden glory spent, 
Withdraws his shafts of light, and hides from view; 
Long curtain clouds of gray fall gently to. 

Night into camp the hosts of day has sent, 
As if to darken all the world he meant; 

But here and there a streak of rose or blue 

From pearly deeps comes faintly filtering through, 
The new pale moon begins a slow ascent. 


Mid-ocean takes unto itself new bounds; 
The growing shadows, range on range, pile high; 
It is as if the waters met a wooded strand, 
A strip of picturesque, mysterious land, 
A weird, still world that ships pass silent by, 
While hearts thrill deep to catch faint spirit sounds. 


Pine Ways 
By Isabel S. Mason 


H ERE Silence reigns. Her altar limns 
Its arch against the sky. 


Here breathe first echoes from the past 
In whispered song and sigh. 
A pristine incense fills the air, 
Life-giving, pure, and cool 
As murmur-haunted water, where 
The trees bend o’er the pool. 





Oh, thou footsore of dusty ways, 
Ear-weary from Strife’s call ; 

Where every temple is a mart 
And every shrine a stall; 

Come out where Peace and Shadow tread 
On sanctuaried sod; 

Where Solitude and Silence reign 

Beneath the stars of God. 
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AMATEUR PERFORMANCE, AN. 
By Etmer Evinson. 

This story in itself is, more or less, an ama- 
teur performance; it is a very original kind of 
tale, with little to recommend it, either from a 
literary point of view or because of any par- 
ticular interest attached to it. 

Broadway Publishing Company. 


ANARCHIST WOMAN, AN. 
By Hutcuins Hapcoop. 


See review, page 864. 
Dufield & Co. 


BEYOND THE SKYLINE, 
By Ropert AITKEN. 
Review later. 
B. W. Huebsch. 


BY RIGHT OF CONQUEST. 
By ArtHuR Hornsiow. 

Stranded on a desert island, Robinson Crusoe 
fashion—that is how the hero and heroine sud- 
derly find themselves. But it is an ideal island 
in many ways, and they neither starve nor freeze 
to death, nor do savages torment them, 

Modern New York and the “island” form the 
settings; the heroine is the petted and pampered 
daughter of a millionaire, not exactly blasé, but 
very sophisticated; the hero is a titled English- 
man much disguised, and, strangely enough, 
there is not a “villain.” However, without the 
villain there are thrills galore, and so he isn’t 
even missed! 

The plot has a strangely familiar ring, and 
one somehow feels that it is not exactly origi- 
nal, and that it is rather too sensational. 

G. W. Dillingham Company. 


COLETTE BAUDOCHE. 
By Maurice Barres. 
See review, page 862. 
Félix Juven, Paris. 


DAUGHTERS OF THE RICH. 
By Epcar Sattus. 
A tale of modern life, not at all worthy of this 
author’s talents, 


Mitchell Kennerley. 


DRAMA IN SUNSHINE, A. 
By Horack ANNESLEY VACHELL. 

The author of Her Lou and The Face of Clay 
writes a story of California. Amid sunshine and 
prosperity, with property values soaring and 
money being coined therefrom, a story of a fickle 
man’s success is unfolded. 

As an humble man, he is only too proud of his 
whole-souled little fiancée, whose love is a keen 
incentive to put forth his best efforts. As he 
rises in the world he becomes thoughtless of the 
encouragement when it was most needed, and he 
turns to a woman of wealth for flattery and 
praise. 

An Italian prince, seeing the neglect, seeks to 
help the slighted wife overcome her sorrow, and 
thereby awakens the jealousy of the indifferent 


husband. 
R. F. Fenno & Co. 


DUKE’S CORNERS. 
By E. Crarence OAKLEY. 
Review later. Richard G. Badger. 


EASY MONEY. 
By Bertram ATKEY. 


Review later. 
Dana Estes & Co. 


EZEKIEL. 
By Lucy Pratt. 

First you will be amused, then interested, and 
then you'll laugh heartily. Then you'll feel 
“lumps in your throat”—and your face will grow 
somber as you read. And then you'll suddenly 
wake up, as it were, and discover that perhaps 
Miss Lucy Pratt had a definite purpose in writ- 
ing her little book! 

Throughout the whole of the volume, which 
isn’t very large, Ezekiel is the center of interest. 
His whole name is Ezekiel Esquire Jordan, 
which is rather a long title for a little Southern 
piccaninny. Each chapter is a complete story 
in itself, and each story is a separate delight. 

You'll love Ezekiel in spite of yourself—you’d 
have a heart of flint not to! 

And perhaps—perhaps—unless you have very 
strong prejudices—you’ll come to the conclusion 
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about that great “problem” that it’s a matter of, 
as Ezekiel said, “jes’ a li’l mo’ time!” 
Mr. Frederick Dorr Steele’s illustrations add 
not a little to the story. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


FULL GLORY OF DIANTHA, THE. 
By Mrs. Pup VErriLt, MICHELS. 
See review, page 865. 
Forbes & Co. 


GAMBOLLING WITH GALATEA. 
By Curtis DuNHAM. 

A dainty. summer romance, unique in its idea 
and very amusing. The Poet and his sister, 
Galatea, rent a farmhouse, owned by a pro- 
fessor who had trained his domestic creatures 
to a surprising degree of intelligence. Clarence 
the colt, his mother Cleopatra, Mrs. Cowslip and 
her bull-calf, Gustavius, William the goat, Na- 
poleon the dog and Reginald the pig, make up 
a happy family, and Galatea and the Poet enter 
into a satisfactory partnership. The Artist also 
comes—to woo the “red-haired girl’—and the 
story ends with the acceptance of the “new 
partner” in Equus, Bos & Co. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


GOVERNORS, THE. 
By E. Puirirps OPPENHEIM. 
See review, page 859. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


HAREMLIK. 
By Demerra VaKa (Mrs, KENNETH Brown). 

The facts in this series of stories are held to 
be true by the author. Supposedly, a Greek girl, 
who has spent years in America, returns for a 
visit to Constantinople, where she had lived as 
a child. She renews her acquaintance with her 
girl friends of the long ago and finds most of 
them married, inmates of some harem. The 
histories of their romances, the tragedies and 
happinesses of their lives, are told her—in sev- 
eral important cases she becomes a participant 
in harem events. Her idea is to show that the 
Turkish woman is not the oppressed, terribly 
wronged creature usually depicted. Born to a 
certain kind of destiny, she lends herself to the 
harem with a grace and sweetness of obedience, 
a broad-mindedness even, that is astonishing. 
As she becomes Occidental she deteriorates, and 
much of this deterioration is owing to the con- 
sumption of French novels. 

Mrs. Brown is not advocating harem life. But 
she is trying to show the Turkish woman in a 
true light, and the impressions received are not 
only pleasant, but they are satisfying. Were it 
not for plural marriage the Turkish woman 
would really be in advance of the Western 
woman, for she does not shirk motherhood, but 
desires it, and she abhors the disloyalty to her 
husband which would admit of divorce. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


HAWK, THE. 
By Ronap LEGGE. 

No lack of imagination is apparent in this 
story of aerial war. The book derives its name 
from the airship that figured largely in an 
imaginary contest between France and England. 





The Book News Monthly 


One Monsieur Breul, a young French inventor, 
discovers a valuable explosive, only to have it 
stolen by his government. As a result, he re- 
nounces France, and taking up his residence in 
England, gives that nation the benefit of his later 
experiments, Chief among these is the discovery 
of a volatile gas that not only lifts his airship, 
“The Hawk,” but serves as fuel for the motor. 
Marking as it does a revolution in the methods 
of modern warfare, the French spare no pains 
to wrest the secret from him. The adventures 
that follow are thrilling indeed. To accomplish 
the desired end, recourse is even had to mind- 
reading and hypnotism. The war involves a 
beautiful actress who is entrusted with impor- 
tant secrets, with unfortunate results. She pays 
fully for her foolish curiosity and incidentally 
becomes a sensible woman instead of a mere 
stage beauty. While the reader is introduced 
to the realm of pure fancy, the bounds of pos- 
sibility are not overstepped. 

The John McBride Company. 


HEATHER. 
By JoHn TREVENA. 
See review, page 865. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 


HOMESPUN. 
By Lorrie Biarr PARKER. 


Review later. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


IN THE WAKE OF THE 
GREEN BANNER. 
By Eucene Paut METour. 
See review, page ? 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


KINGDOM OF EARTH, THE. 
By ANTHONY PARTRIDGE. 

While this book is by no means the sequel, 
still the theme is closely hinged on the idea sug- 
gested in The Distributors. 

“The Watchers,” like other Socialist bands, 
propose to rid the world of obnoxious peers. 
In this case, John Valentine Peters, Prince of 
Bergeland, is sailing his kite too high, yet his 
succession to the throne seems but a matter of 
a few months; hence, the band must take imme- 
diate action. 

A charming actress is a willing slave of the 
prince, and though he lavishes upon her valua- 
ble baubles, still she becomes a party to his 
betrayal. He is long-sighted, however, and 
scents the danger which lurks in his pathway, 
so that he is not caught unawares. His fear- 
lessness is most remarkable, likewise the methods 
he uses to hide his identity and to help the 
cause of “The Watchers.” 

In many instances one feels the whole idea 
most improbable, yet it is highly entertaining 


and unusual. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


KING IN KHAKI, A, 
By Henry KitcHELL WEBSTER. 


See review, page 861. 
D. Appleton & Co. 








LADY IN THE WHITE VEIL, THE 
By Rose O’NEILL. 

This is a rather involved story of a mono- 
maniac, a beautiful young woman and a typical 
American hero. The scene is New York; the 
mystery is engrossing; the conclusion is satis- 
factory, if a trifle ludicrous. 

Mrs. Wilson has the same touch of carica- 
ture in her writing as she has in her drawing. 
Her people are unique, exaggerated, but very 
human. And the best of them have a delight- 
fully keen “sense of nonsense.” The author 
illustrates the book herself, in an attractively 
characteristic manner. 

Harper and Brothers. 


LADY WITHOUT JEWELS, THE, 
By ArtHuR GoopricH, 
Review later. 


D. Appleton & Co. 


LESS THAN KIN. 
By Atic—e Durer MILLER. 
Review later. Henry Holt & Co. 


LINCOLN CONSCRIPT, A. 
By Homer GREENE. 

Totally unlike most stories of the Civil War, 
the harrowing details of bloody battles are 
avoided in this book. 

The characters of particular note are Lincoln, 
the Copperhead Rhett Bannister, and his noble 
son Bot. Rhett was despised among his fellow 
countrymen for his fearless, open disapproval of 
the war, and when he was drafted and became 
a deserter the hatred increased mightily. 
Finally he is brought to his senses by his boy's 
bravery and by a personal talk with Lincoln, 
which aroused a different spirit in him. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


LONG GALLERY, THE. 
By Eva LatHsBury. 

The unconventional tone of this novel gives 
it an agreeable originality. English in scene, deal- 
ing with English aristocracy and its skeletons in 
the family closets, it has both mystery and 
romance in abundance and is peopled with 
characters quite a little out of the line of the 
ordinary. In style, it is quite above the average, 
and its entertaining qualities will ensure it a 


rare reception from many readers. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


LOVE AMONG THE CHICKENS. 
By W. G. WobrEHoUsE. 

A cheerful diversion for a summer’s day will 
be found in this humorous story. 

The Ukridges start life in a rural district, 
feeling that all mankind owe them a livelihood, 
and they proceed to secure it. Their home is 
furnished, the coal-bin filled, the larder supplied 
and the chicken-house tenanted—all by store- 
keepers who are easily gulled by a slick-tongued 
man, and the payment for all their supplies is 
to be in eggs. It was up to the chickens then 
to do their work, but only an amateur thinks 
that laying is a chicken’s sole object in life. 

The author is highly amusing and his incidents 
are most laughably told. 

The Circle Publishing Company 


The New Books of the Month 
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LOVE’S PRIVILEGE. 
By Stetra M. Durine. 

Nothing will surprise the. reader more than 
the turn in affairs of this dainty love story, 
which plunges from a wedding reception to a 
deep mystery. 

The heroine is a strange type, who in a rather 
unwomanly fashion takes the settlement of her 
love affairs into her own hands instead of let- 
ting them run their course. Whether or not she 
makes a wise selection the reader must deter- 
mine, but she certainly opens strange and most 
intricate paths for herself. 

Jealousy plays a large part in her trouble and 
from it spring crime and sorrow. 

A former lover of the bride is murdered after 
a brief conversation with her, and around the 
wedding party -hangs the gu It. 

The story is highly interesting, and one is not 
surprised at its being termed a “baffling mys- 
tery.” 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 


MAKING OF BOBBY BURNIT, THE. 
By GrorceE RANDOLPH CHESTER. 

See review, page ; 

The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


MARRIAGE A LA MODE. 
By Mrs. HumpHry Warp. 


See review, page 867. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


MARY GRAY. 
By KatHarinE TyNan. 
See review, page 866. Cassell & Co. 


MASTER BUILDERS, THE. 
By James EpMuND DUNNING. 
Review later. D. Appleton & Co. 


st 
MEN OF SAPIO RANCH, THE. 
By Horace M. Du Bose, 

With a desire to make his story of the wild 
West entirely different, the author pictures his 
chief cow-punchers as broad-tongued Irishmen 
who cling to their own language even with all 
their opportunities to break from it. 

Two lads of Tennessee become enthusiastic 
over ranch life, and the flip of a coin settles 
their choice of the future. 

The punchers of Sapio Ranch are hardened 
from a life in the open exclusively among men, 
many of whom are fugitives or ex-convicts. 

There is little in the book to attract except 
when a local evangelist visits the camp and some 
of the most hardened get religion. 

Smith & Lamar (Nashville, Tenn.) 


MICHAEL THWAITES’S WIFE. 
By MirtaM MICHELSON. 
See review, page 867. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


MIKE FLANNERY. 
By Extis Parker BuTLER. 

Three amusing stories that have appeared in 
the magazines and are in Mr. Butler’s usual 
humorous style. The story of the “strong,” 
“dead” cat is highly diverting. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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MOLLIE DEVERILL, 
By Curtis YorRKE, 

A very commonplace romance dealing with an 
eighteen-year-old girl who is married, at her 
dying father’s request, to a man twice her age. 
Of course it is a loveless match, and yet Sir 
Dorian does his uttermost to contend with the 
frivolous, simple-minded wife. Her short-sight- 
edness and lack of diplomacy lead her to grief, 
but her worldly ignorance keeps her cheerful 
withal. Finally, as in many similar stories, they 
fall in love with each other, but not until after 
Mollie’s foolishness costs her the child’s life and 


nearly her own. 
Dana Estes & Co. 


MYSTERY OF MISS MOTTE, THE, 
By CAROLINE ATWATER MASON. 


See review, page 860 
L. C. Page & Co. 


PETER-PETER. 
By MaupE Raprorp WARREN. 

To have the hero and heroine already mar- 
ried and very much in love with each other is 
not the way the average story runs—but Peter- 
Peter isn’t an average story! 

Two more delightfully irresponsible, lovable 
folk than Peter and Margery his wife, it is 
hard to imagine. They are the center of the 
story, and the rest of the characters revolve 
about them. 

Peter was an artist and Margery a New York 
girl of aristocratic family. When Peter lost his 
money, Margery’s parents wanted her to come 
home to them—for they were rather prosaic and 
did not altogether approve of Peter’s artistic 
temperament. But Margery, like the faithful 
little soul she was, stuck to Peter, and so they 
two went to live in a little house in the country. 

In the country all sorts of things happen— 
first and foremost, Peter and Margery become 
the proud possessors of twins—the most won- 
derful infants! Then to help reduce expenses 
they take boarders, and Peter learns to 
keep house, and Margery turns matchmaker—at 
the boarders’ expense. 

The humor is delicious—the story dainty and 
fresh and wholesome. Not very heavy, of 
course, but delightful for summer reading. 

Harper & Brothers. 


PLOTTING OF FRANCES WARE, THE. 
By James LOcKE. 


See review, page 863. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 


QUARTER TO FOUR, A. 
By Wirtram WALLACE Cook, 
Ten chests of treasure captured from the 
Chinese mint during the Boxer uprising give 
the basis of this interest-compelling story. The 
treasure was secured by three American soldiers, 
who took the captain of a small ship into their 
confidence with the understanding that he should 
share equally if he landed them safely in 
America. However, they are shipwrecked on a 
small Pacific island, but only one of the four 
survives to reach America, and he is a helpless 
cripple from injuries sustained during the wreck. 
In order that the heirs of the four men might 


The Book News Monthly 











have an equal chance of recovering the treasure, 
which had been hidden in a deep sea cavern, he 
writes the instructions for reaching it upon a 
card, which is divided into four parts and dis- 
tributed among the four heirs, who are found 
by some lawyers after much difficulty. 

All are strangers, and meet for.the first time 
in the Palace Hotel in San Francisco, identify- 
ing each other by the countersign answer and 
question: “What time is it?” “A quarter to 
four.” After the identification, the real plot 
begins, for the quest of the hidden treasure is 
a nerilous undertaking, especially when one of 
the four proves a traitor and a villain. But 
success comes in the end, and there is a pretty 
romance, as of course is inevitable when one 
of the four heirs is a young and attractive 


woman, 
G. W. Dillingham Company. 


QUIRT AND THE SPUR, THE, 
By Epcar RYE. 
Review later. 
W. B. Conkey Company. 


RED HORSE HILL. 
By Sipngey McCAaLt. 


See review, page 866. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


RIDGEWAY OF MONTANA. 
By Wiiu1am Mac .eop RAINE. 
See review, page 862. 
G. W. Dillingham Company. 


ROMANCE OF A PLAIN MAN, THE. 
By Eten GLascow. 
See review, page 864. 
The Macmillan Company. 


RUNAWAY PLACE, THE. 
By Watter P, Eaton and Extse M. UNDERHILL. 
Review later. Henry Holt & Co. 


RURAL SCHOOL TEACHER, THE, 
By BucHANAN WHITE. 

A love story of West Virginia; prepared 
to contain something of love, pedagogy and 
patriotism. 

Broadway Publishing Company. 


SEARCHERS, THE, 
By SrepHen K. SzyMANowsKI. 

A story of equal interest to the thoughtful 
and sentimental. Life’s perplexing problems are 
discussed by men of wisdom, and a strange mys- 
tery, hidden for twenty-four years, is revealed. 

Los Angeles is the scene of the possible kid- 
napping, but as some of the participants in the 
act are long deceased, only the child’s identity 
can be traced and her true position in the social 
world restored to her. 

Count Morat is an untiring searcher and reaps 
his full reward for his years of patience and oft- 
repeated disappointments. 

Southern California Printing Company. 
(Los Angeles.) 


SET IN SILVER. 
By C. N. and A. M. WILtraMson. 


See review, page 859. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 




















SHORT CUT, THE. 

A rather useless and not always pleasant story 
of virtue attained only after a long series of 
sordid and unsavory events. Happily, we do not 
all share this author's pessimistic view of the 
problems of sex. 

The Romance Press. 


SHOW GIRL, THE, 
By Max PEMBERTON. 
Review later, 
The John C. Winston Company. 


SOUL OF THE WORLD, THE, 
By EstEttaA BACHMAN. 

A descriptive story of picturesque California in 
all its beauty is a side issue in this story, yet it 
will appeal to many readers far more than the 
earnest plea to strengthen the forces in behalf 
of Single Tax. 

Glen Harding and her large circle of friends 
are enthusiasts in the cause and at every meet- 
ing they devote their attention to the teachings 
of Henry George and Patrick Dove. Their dis- 
cussions are deep and show close application to 
their study, and further, Miss Harding was a 
believer in the ancient mysteries of Hindu faith, 
showing that she was not inclined toward frivo- 
lous things. She was an inspiration to her 
friends, and the author appears to hope she will 
win more followers. 

Equifist Publishing House. (Pasadena, Cal.) 


SPIRITMIST. 
By Ivan TREpPOFF. 

It is difficult to ascertain what the author’s 
idea could have been to use such a repulsive 
creature for his heroine—not unsightly in her 
appearance, but a typical specimen of the demi- 
monde. She played the races and was the stamp 
that some men cannot resist, yet avoid facing 
their better friends in her companionship. 

Dr. von Rodeck seems deeply entangled in her 
net, even though he realized that her immor- 
ality would tarnish his own name and standing 
in the professional world. 

Their actions are totally unlike those which 
polite society would sanction, and the deep 
undercurrent of passion and sensuality makes 
the woman repulsive and the book unattractive. 

Donald W. Newton. 


SPIRIT OF THE WOODS, THE. 
By Epwarp GrusE. 
Review later. 
Broadway Publishing Company. 


TEMPERED STEEL. 
By Hersert S. MALLory. 


Review later. 
R. F. Fenno & Co. 


TALES OF AZTLAN. 
By Grorc—E HarTMANN. 
A romance of a man who played a heroic 
part in the Spanish-American War, together 
with other short stories, some of which are laid 
in the Western part of the country. 
Broadway Publishing Company. 


The New Books of the Menth 
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THIRD CIRCLE, THE. 
By FRANK Norris. 

These are Frank Norris’s early stories, gath- 
ered from the files of old magazines and here 
printed as an example of his ’prentice work. 
They are chiefly dramatic episodes and charac- 
terizations, forceful, realistic and fascinating. 

John Lane Company. 


TOLL OF THE SEA, THE. 
By Roy Norron. 
Review later. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


UNCLE BOB AND AUNT BECKY’S 
EXCITING TRIP. 
By HerscHeL WILLIAMS, 

An amusing story of travel, telling how two 
quaint old people started out from their Maine 
farm in an ox-cart, taking with them their 
adopted daughter, to visit the principal cities in 
the United States on their way to the Seattle 
Exposition. The adopted daughter provides the 
heroine for quite a pleasing romance, and the 
party returns home in an automobile. The book 
is really quite entertaining, if only the publishers 
had seen fit to print it on better paper, so that 
it would not be so hard on the eyes. 


Laird & Lee. 


VALLEY OF SHADOWS, THE. 
By Francis GRrIERSON. 
See review, page 861. 
Houghton Mifiin Company. 


WAYLAID BY WIRELESS. 
By Epwin BacMeEr. 


Review kater. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 


WHIRL, THE, 
By Foxcrorr Davis. 


Review later. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


WILD PASTURES. 
By WinTHRoP PACKARD. 
Review later. . 
Small, Maynard & Co. 


WINNING CHANCE, THE. 
By EvizaBetH DEJEANS. 
See review, page : 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 


WOMAN FOR MAYOR, A, 
By Heten M. WInsLow. 
Miss Winslow is prominent as an author and 
a clubwoman. A New Englander by birth and 
upbringing, she has a New Englander’s artistic 
sense developed to a broad-minded acceptation 
of the new terms of progressiveness. She is 
a woman’s rights woman, and her convictions 
are hardy. The picture she draws in this story 
shows what she believes a woman in the capa- 
city of mayor could. accomplish. The insight into 
the machinery of “ring” politics is admirable for 
a woman, and almost Miss Winslow can make 
her readers agree with her. Of course her 
heroine is a splendid type, exceptional mentally, 
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but a real woman, and the story holds a good 
lesson as well as plenty of entertainment and 
a pleasing love story. 

The Reilly and Britton Company. 


WOMAN IN QUESTION, THE, 
By JoHn Reep Scorr. 
See review, page 867. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


BELLES, BEAUX AND BRAINS 
OF THE 60'S. 
By T. C. vE Leon. 


Review later. 
G. W. Dillingham Company. 


CHARACTERS AND EVENTS OF 
ROMAN HISTORY. 
By GuGLIELMO FERRERO. 

The eight lectures which Professor Guglielmo 
Ferrero delivered before the Lowell Institute 
and elsewhere in this country last winter have 
been published in a volume. All of them have 
appeared in magazines, as well as brief excerpts 
from them in the newspapers, with more or less 
appropriate comment, so that their content is 
well known. ‘Their essence is to be found in 
the author’s major opus, The Greatness and De- 
cline of Rome, but the subjects have been spe- 
cially treated for popular audiences. They con- 
tain the charm of the greater work and gain 
somewhat in vividness by episodical treatment. 
The dry bones of historians, from Plutarch to 
Gibbon and Mommsen, have been rattled by this 
young man from Turin. He has examined the 
traditional view of many great epochs and has 
discarded it with a persuasiveness which is 
partly literary and partly logical. He clothes 
his characters with flesh and blood. He human- 
izes characters which have become mere his- 
toric crystallizations. We read of things as if 
they really happened and not as if the author 
were merely describing pictures of things. This 
is his great merit. It cannot be said that his is 
the last word, but he has reopened discussions 
which had long been considered closed. He is 
unfailingly plausible, because he analyzes human 
beings and their motives from the standpoint 
of the modern man. He does not think human 
nature has changed in twenty centuries, and re- 
fuses to make men and events fit a philosophy 
of history evolved in the closet by some modern 
or medieval pedants. 

There is a literary interest in the composition 
of these lectures, as in all his writings. The 
narrative portions are conceived and written in 
Italian, but the final summing up is composed 
in French and immediately translated into Ital- 
ian before writing. Although Mrs. Ferrero is 
credited with the present translation, the author 
speaks and reads English fluently and is in part 
his own translator, so that the work represents 
three lingual efforts at the expression of ideas, 
and most successful efforts they are. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


CLOISTER TO COURT. 
By Frances M. Corron-WALKER. 
Review later. Longmans, Green & Co. 


ELIOT, CHARLES W. 
By Dr. Eucen KuEHNEMANN. 
Review later. 


Houghton Mifflin Company. 


GRANT, THE MAN OF MYSTERY. 
By Cotone, NicHoLas SMITH. 
Review later. 
The Young Churchman Company, Milwaukee. 


HAYNE, ROBERT T., AND HIS TIMES. 
By Tueopore D. Jervey. 

In writing the biography of South Carolina’s 
great orator, Hayne, the vice-president of the 
Historical Society of that State has aimed to 
bring into proper recognition one of the men 
most neglected by students of history. Hayne was 
indeed very much of a man. He occupied com- 
manding positions in his State, as Speaker of the 
House, Attorney-General, United States Senator, 
Governor, first Mayor of Charleston, and a fore- 
most promoter of railroad communication with 
the interior of the continent. But that which 
gave Hayne national distinction was the Great 
Debate between him and Webster on the ques- 
tion of “Nullification.” Not very many persons 
of this day know what this word, as a proper 
noun, means. “Nullification” was the right of a 
State to resist, ignore, or nullify a law of the 
national government. Hayne advocated Nullifi- 
cation, Webster opposed it. In the Great De- 
bate Webster had all he could do to handle his 
Southern adversary. The occasion called out 
the best powers of each, and it was the final 
reply to Hayne that is regarded as one of Web- 
ster’s crowning efforts. 

With the exception of a few passages the 
book is devoted to public affairs. For the spe- 
cial student it is undoubtedly a contribution of 
value. But for the average reader there is an 
excess of detail about matters which he does 
not very clearly apprehend, in the first place, and 
which are not likely to interest him. The style 
is somewhat involved at times and many of the 
pages are repellently solid looking. The matter 
for the most part has been collected from origi- 
nal sources and is well worth the formal preser- 
vation which it has received at the author’s 
hands. The reproduced portraits are interesting. 
The book is mainly of local interest, although 
not without importance as a record of the strug- 
gles over national problems now almost lost to 
the view of all but close and special students. 

The Macmillan Company. 


HENRY CHARLES LEA’S 
HISTORICAL WRITINGS. 
By Paut Marta BAUMGARTEN, 

Mr. Lea’s books dealing with the Spanish 
Inquisition, Sacerdotal Celibacy, History of 
Auricular Confession and Indulgences, etc., are 
subjected to a sereve review and criticism by 
Monsignor Baumgarten, The volume is translated 
from the German, and its purpose is to show 
from an examination of original authorities that 
Mr. Lea is not a safe guide in some of his state- 
ments concerning the doctrines and practices of 








the Medieval Church. The author defends the 
Roman Church by copious extracts from and 
references to the documents which Mr. Lea has 
used in many instances in the preparation of his 
historical writings. The book is thoroughly 
polemical, and will appeal only to students spe- 
cially interested in the subject. 

Joseph F, Wagner. 


HISTORY OF THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. TWO VOLUMES. 
By Mrs. ScHuYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 
Review later. 
The Macmillan Company. 


IS SHAKESPEARE DEAD? 
By Mark Twain, 

A bit of Mark Twain’s Autobiography, in 
which he discusses, in a serio-comic way, the 
Shakespeare-Bacon controversy. He leans very 
considerably to the Baconian side, and uses the 
favorite Baconian arguments. As a contribu- 
tion to an interesting question the book means 
nothing; as a revealment of Mr. Clemens’ 
unique personality it is singularly entertaining. 
However, we would rather have him in more 
customary mood. 

Harper & Brothers. 


LEGENDS OF THE JEWS, THE. 
By Lours GINZBERG. 
Review later. ; 
The Jewish Publication Society of America. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF 
LAURENCE STERNE, THE, 
By Wizsur L. Cross. 
Review later. The Macmillan Company. 


LIFE OF EDGAR ALLAN POE, THE. 
By Grorce Epwarp WoopBerrY. 
See review, page 871. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


LOVE LETTERS OF FAMOUS 

POETS AND NOVELISTS. 

Selected by Lionet StracHEy and Prefaced 
with Descriptive Sketches by WALTER 
LITTLEFIELD. 

Review later. 
The John McBride Company. 


MAKING OF CARLYLE, THE, 
By S. R. Craic. : 

An English writer has said that this might 
almost be called a “commentary on the love 
letters of Carlyle,” and, appearing, as it does, 
just after the publication of the Love Letters 
in England, it is singularly timely. It is a fair, 
accurate account of Carlyle’s early years, writ- 
ten by a man who believes thoroughly in Car- 
lyle’s genius, but who is above petty argument 
over the details of the Carlyle domestic tragedy, 
if such it can in truth be termed. Mr. Craig 
establishes the truth of a number of important 
facts and brings his biography down to Carlyle’s 
death. He considers, with good reason, that 
Sartor Resartus was Carlyle’s masterpiece. This 
is a valuable work, an addition and a real ac- 
cession to Carlyle criticism and biography. 
John Lane Company. 
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MOURNING FOR LINCOLN, 
By Frank W. Z. Barrett. 

The author of this book has gathered to- 
gether all the information possible regarding the 
way the Nation sorrowed for Abraham Lincoln 
immediately following his assassination. This 
particular thing has not been done before, and 
strange to say there was not a great amount of 
material to be had on the subject, but what there 
was Mr. Barrett has used in a singularly 
graphic way. 

The John C. Winston Company. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF SEVENTY 
YEARS. TWO VOLUMES, 
By F. B. SAnzorn. 
Review later. Richard G. Badger. 


ROBESPIERRE AND THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
By CuHaries F. Warwick. 


Review later. 
George W. Jacobs & Co. 


SIMEON SOLOMON. 
By Jur1a Ettswortu Forp. 
Review later. 


Frederic Fairchild Sherman. 


STATESMANSHIP OF ANDREW 
JACKSON, THE, 
Edited by Francis Newton THorpPE. 

Strange as it may seem, considering all that 
has been written and published concerning An- 
drew Jackson, it has been left to Dr. Thorpe to 
compile for the first time a complete collection 
of the speeches and State papers of the famous 
statesman. In addition there is published for 
the first time the Poinsett collection of letters 
by Jackson, the originals of which are in the 
possession of the Pennsylvania Historical So- 
ciety. These latter are of unusual interest, for, 
while they can hardly accentuate what is known 
of Jackson’s devotion to the Union in the Nulli- 
fication Period, they do show in a manner here- 
tofore unsuspected the lengths to which the 
President was determined to go in order to 
preserve the Union. The old man_ thought 
clearly and wrote clearly in spite of educational 
defects. 

The reputation of Jackson suffered for many 
years because historical commentary upon him 
and his administration was strongly biased. 
Since New England has ceased to be the sole 
source of American historical writing, we are 
getting a truer perspective of the first half of 
the nineteenth century. Dr. Thorpe has done 
an admirable piece of work in collecting the 
documents which let Jackson speak for himself. 

The Tandy-Thomas Company. 


STORY OF OIL, THE. 
By Water SHELDON TowER 


Review later. 
is D. Appleton & Co. 


WORKS OF JAMES BUCHANAN, 
THE. VOL. VII. 
By JoHn Bassetr Moore. 


Review later. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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The Book News Monthly 


EDUCATIONAL 


A, B, C OF PHILOSOPHY. 
By Grace F. LANpsBErc. 

A primer of philosophy which will give a be- 
ginner in the subject a very clear idea of the 
matter in a general way. Starting with an out- 
line, there is an amplification of the main facts, 
put in a simple, straightforward way. 

R. F. Fenno & Co. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 
By James ALTon JAMES and ALsertT Harr 
SANFORD. 

A new American history, up to date both in 
substance and method. A book that will doubt- 
less make a particular appeal to teachers and 
those who have control of the supply of school 


textbooks. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


ART OF SPEECH AND DEPORTMENT. 
By Anna Morcan. 

A series of questions and answers that discuss 
“Manners,” “Walking,” “Sitting,” “Breathing,” 
“The Use of the Voice,” “The Poise of the 
Head,” “Pronunciation,” and the various forms 
of dramatic expression. It is a handbook prac- 
tical for the use of any person who wishes to 
cultivate a pleasing and impressive manner; it 
is particularly suggestive for the public speaker 
or the amateur actor or elocutionist. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. 


CHAMPION SPELLING BOOK. 
By Warren E. Hicks. 

A spelling-book supposed to cover six school 
years—from the third to the eighth. It contains 
about six thousand words in all, with the pro- 
nunciation, syllabication, derivation, phonetic 
properties, and oral and written spelling. The 
meanings are very clearly put. The book has 
been prepared in direct response to a need for 
a practical speller. 

American Book Company. 


DAS ROTHKAPPCHEN. 
By MATHILDE REICHENBACH. 
The Red Riding Hood story in dramatic form, 
arranged for the use of students. 
homas Y. Crowell & Co. 


DEUTSCHE GEDICHTE., 
By W. P. CHALMERS. 

A volume in “Crowell’s Modern Language 
Series”—short German poems, with clear notes, 
for the use of younger German students. 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


EARLY AMERICAN WRITERS, 
1607-1800. 
Edited by Wiiu1aM B. Cairns. 

This takes up American literature prior to the 
time of Washington Irving, and gives selections 
from the writings of those who belonged to that 
early period which is so often neglected in the 
study of our own literature. The time is from 
1607 to 1800, and the writers are John Smith, 
William Bradley, John Winthrop, Thomas Mor- 
ton, Roger Williams, Anne Bradstreet, Increase 


Mather, Jonathan Edwards, Benjamin Franklin, 
Thomas Paine, Thomas Jefferson, Alexander 
Hamilton, Philip Freneau and Charles Brockden 
Brown. ‘Teachers will welcome this new text- 
book, 

The Macmillan Company. 


EASY GERMAN STORIES. 
By Hepwic Levi. 
Ten German stories for the use of students 
in the beginning of the course. Thoroughly an- 


notated. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


FIRST LESSONS IN FRENCH. 
By P, Banperet and PH. REINHARD. 
A handy volume for those who wish to learn 


French. Excellently arranged. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


NEW ETHICS, THE, 
By J. Howarp Moore. 

A revised edition of a series of lectures by 
the instructor in zoology in the Crane Manual 
Training School in Chicago. 

Samuel A. Bloch, Chicago, Ill. 


REVELLERS, THE. 
By R. E. McBripe. 

An interesting translation of the Choruses of 
the Bacchai of Euripides, including also the 
third book of Lucretius. This translation will 
interest students and more general readers who 
are not familiar with these works in the origi- 
nal, and may therefore be glad to have a chance 
to read them in English. 

Broadway Publishing Company. 


SELECTED READINGS. 
By ANNA Morcan. 

A volume of excellent selections for public 
readings and presentations. They include prose 
selections, monologs, poetry, verse, scenes and 
dialogs. They are selected from the classics and 
standard works, ranging from Shakespeare to 
Paul Lawrence Dunbar. Many old favorites 
are included, besides a long list of newer things 
well adapted to help out in the difficulties of 


finding appropriate readings. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 


TEACHING TO READ. 
By James L. HucHeEs. 


Review later. 
A. S. Barnes & Co. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND 
WIRELESS TELEPHONY. 
By A. E. KENNELLY. 

The first edition of this appeared in 1906. It 
is now revised, enlarged and brought up to date, 
with a consideration of the subject of “Wireless 
Telephony” added. It forms one of a popular 
scientific series, called “Present Day Primers.” 

Moffat, Yard & Co. 


ay 
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APOSTLE OF ALASKA, THE, 
By Joun W. ArcranveERr. 

The story of William Duncan, the apostle of 
Metlakahtla, is another of those very few biog- 
taphies to put on the same shelf with that of 
Sheldon Jackson. Duncan is best known by 
his heroic triumph in the difference which he 
had with the incompetent and _ mischievous 
Bishop Ridley. While that was only an incident 
in a long career, it was one of crucial impor- 
tance, entailing permanent results. It contains 
a vital lesson for all mission workers—funda- 
mental indeed in all human adjustments. 

The book starts with Duncan’s boyhood in 
England and follows his unique course as a lone 
lay missionary leader of his Indian colony, first 
on British territory, then on American; first 
under the Church of England, then under no 
ecclesiastical banner but that of the Christ. Like 
Jackson, Duncan labored to make whole men. 
He established industries of various kinds and 
proved that the Christian ideal of a clean, 
healthy, moral and social life was not an im- 
practicable standard. Mr. Arctander’s story is 
crowded with interesting and suggestive facts, 
illustrative incidents, and personal records. Its 
weakness is its lack of literary form, want of 
imagination, and sense of poetic proportion. 
Some sentences of almost prohibitive length evi- 
dence the need of good editing. These criticisms 
are literary and do not invalidate the commen- 
dation already given of the book as an impor- 
tant addition to the literature of missions of 
permanent value. Metlakahtla is near the south- 
ern extremity of Alaska, between Sitka and 
Vancouver. Its comparative isolation gives the 
work of Duncan an interest quite different from 
that of many other missionary enterprises, and 
the fact that it is the work of one man covering 
over fifty years lends to it added distinction. 

F. H. Revell Company. 


BIRTH OF A NATION, THE. 
By CHartes Brown. 
See review, page 870. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 


DEITY OF CHRIST, THE. 
By Rosert E. SPEER. 


See review, page 868. 
F. H. Revell Company. 


DEVOTIONAL COMMENTARY ON 


ST. MATTHEW, A. 
By Rosert F. Horton. 


See review, page 860. 
F. H. Revell Company 


EPOCHS IN THE LIFE OF PAUL. 
By A. T. Roserrson, 


See review, page 860. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 


ETERNAL HILLS, THE. 
By Cartes E, KEtcer. 


See review, page 868. 
A. I. Root Company 


FAITH AND WORKS OF 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 
By the Author of Confessio Medici. 
See review, page 8609. 
The Macmillan Company. 


FIGHTING SAINT, THE. 
By J. M. Srircer. 
See review, page 868. 
Fleming H, Revell Company. 


FOR THE LIFE THAT NOW IS. 
By Minrorp Hatt Lyon. 
See review, page 868. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 


FROM DARKNESS TO LIGHT, 
By Mary Hew. 

Under the direction of the Council of Women 
for Home Missions, Mary Helm, a Southern 
woman having the interest of the colored race 
at heart, has written From Darkness to Light. 
It is a useful and sympathetic account of the 
American negro, from his ancestral representa- 
tives in savage Africa, on through the introduc- 
tion of slavery, then its end, and finally the race 
question of to-day. Miss Helm draws largely 
on first-hand authorities, at the same time main- 
taining a continuous story interesting and in- 
structive. The account of slavery in ante-bellum 
days is from the rosy side rather than from 
that side which was doubtless too exclusively 
thought of in the North. Perhaps there is no 
fairer, better book on this subject for the gen- 
eral reader than this. It should have a wide 
currency, because in brief compass it presents a 
continuous picture centuries long and one that 
is hopeful and stimulating to the philanthropic 
and the just ideal. 

F. H. Revell Company. 


GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN, 


THE. 
By G. CAMPBELL Morcan. 


See review, page 868. 
F. H. Revell Company. 


GOSPEL IN LATIN LANDS, THE. 
By Francis E. Crark. 


See review, page 860. 
The Macmillan Company. 


HARVEST WITHIN, THE. 
By A. T. Manan. 


Review later. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


IS IMMORTALITY DESIRABLE? 
By G. Lowes DickINnson. 
See review, page 870. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


KINGS AND PROPHETS OF ISRAEL 
AND JUDEA, THE. 
By Cuartes Foster KEnrv. 
See review, page 870. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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MOUNTAIN PATHWAYS. 
By Hecror WaAYLEN. 
With an Introduction by F. C. Burxirr. 
Review later. 
Sherratt & Hughes, London. 


POPULAR LECTURES OF 
SAM JONES. 
Edited by Watt Hotcoms. 
See review, page 8609. 
F, H. Revell Company. 


The Book News Monthly 


PRACTICAL AND PERPLEXING 
QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 
sy REUBEN A. Torrey. 
See review, page 869. F. H. Revell Company. 
RELIGION AND HEALTH, 
By Len G. Broucuton. 
See review, page 870. 
F, H. Revell Company. 
RELIGION AND LIFE, 


Review later. Sherman, French & Co. 


JUVENILES 





BILL POSSUM: HIS BOOK. 
By Mary Brent WHITESIDE. 

A clever little Georgia story of a possum; 
rather timely in view of the fact that Billy Pos- 
sum has usurped the place of the Teddy Bear. 
It is illustrated with clever sketches. 

Byrd Printing Company. 


FRIENDS OF THE UNITED. 
By Joon Howarp JEWETT. 
Review later. 
Dodge Publishing Company. 


HARPER’S MACHINERY BOOK FOR 
BOYS. 
Edited by JosepH H. Apams. 

The boy with a mechanical turn will find a 
good deal of pleasure ir this book, which takes 
up the principles of sitrple mechanics, gives in- 
structions for the generation of power, the 
transmission of power, and the making of tools 
and machines at home. In this volume a boy 
can learn how to forge, to weld, to lay concrete 
blocks, to run automobiles and motor boats, and 
many other things that go to make a boy’s 
leisure hours happy. 

Harper & Brothers. 


KIPLING STORIES AND POEMS 
EVERY CHILD SHOULD KNOW. 
Edited by Mary E. Burr and W. T. CHapin. 

An arrangement of Kipling’s stories and 
poems for the reading of children. It is nicely 
made and well illustrated, and school teachers 
especially will appreciate it. 

No child’s library will be quite complete with- 


out this little volume. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


LITTLE BUSYBODIES. 

By JEANNETTE Marks and Jutta Moopy. 

The children in this book went in quest of 
crickets, katydids, locusts, dragon-flies, bees, 
wasps, beetles and other insects. Incidentally 
they had adventures and incidentally they learned 
a good deal worth learning. From which 
boy and girl reader can take a lesson, for in this 


ARE THE DEAD ALIVE? 
By Fremont River. ; 
This is a volume containing magazine articles 
which deal with the present state of knowledge 





PSYCHOLOGY 


story they can take the same trips, have the 
same adventures, and learn the same useful 
things. 

Harper & Brothers. 


LITTLE PRINCE CHARMING. 
By EuizaBETH vON ZICKLEN. 

Though a juvenile story, this book deals with 
Christian Science teachings. One cannot but 
wonder it new followers are to be won by reach- 
ing the little ones, who, as the years advance, 
may become earnest seekers after more light on 
the subject. 

Prince Charming is a lovab!e lad who lives 
with his aunt rather than interfere with his self- 
supporting mother’s work. The child is mag- 
netic and wins his hard-hearted aunt by living 
up to his light, and through his instrumentality 
she, too, becomes interested in his “queer no- 
tions.” 

Reid Publishing Company. 


WHEN MOTHER LETS US GARDEN. 
By Frances DuNCAN. 

A book on gardening for children, telling just 
how the little ones can manage their own bits 
of gardens. Most children have a _ plot 
of ground which they can call their own and in 
which they can sow and gather. Moreover, this 
love should be encouraged, and here is a book 
that will help parents to teach their children 
the principles of simple gardening. 

Moffat, Yard & Co. 


WILD FLOWERS EVERY CHILD 
SHOULD KNOW, 
By Frepertc WILLIAM STACK. 

A new book in the series of “What Every 
Child Should Know.” This is a book of practical 
botanical information, describing in a concise 
and systematic way the more common wild 
flowers, and giving the descriptions in the kind 
of language that can be readily understood by 
children. The book is handsomely illustrated 
with color-plates and in black and white. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 





concerning spiritistic phenomena. The author 
is not an investigator. He simply reports what 
the most eminent scientific men assert or believe 
on the subject and gives some account of the 





phenomena delevoped by a‘ number of the best 
known psychics. It is wholly a popular work 
and does not differ in its conclusions from those 
of the eminent investigators, most of whom are 
affiliated with the Society for Psychical Re- 
search. Admitting that ninety-eight per cent. of 
alleged spiritualist mediums are fraudulent, 
there is a residuum of phenomena which are at 
present inexplicable save on a spiritistic hypoth- 
esis. Men like Sir William Crookes, Sir Oliver 
Lodge, Cesare Lombroso, Camille Flammarion, 
and others equally prominent in the scientific 
world, believe that it has been objectively 
demonstrated that human life persists after 
bodily death. The author describes many of the 
séances, and especially those of Mrs. Leonora 
Piper, of Massachusetts, and Signorina Eusapia 
Paladino, of Naples, the two most prominent 
psychics in the world to-day. The book con- 
tains many interesting illustrations. 

B. W. Dodge Company. 
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HOW I KNOW THE DEAD RETURN 
Mr. W. T. Stead, editor of the English “Re- 
view of Reviews,” is too prominent and well- 
known a man to be accused of any attempt to 
deceive. Therefore, his little book, recounting 
certain personal experiences along the line of 
communication with the dead, cannot be passed 
over lightly. Every one who has the slightest 
interest in the phenomenal progress of psycho- 
logical research will be interested in these 
experiences, the evidence of a cultured and 
respected gentleman and an editor of inter- 
national reputation. 
Ball Publishing Company. 


MIND OVER BODY. 

A series of letters advocating Christian Sci- 
ence and containing a record of certain experi- 
ments and experiences here used as a special 
plea for that cult. 

James H, West Company, Boston. 


OUTDOOR BOOKS 


PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE 
WILD FLOWERS AND FRUITS. 
By Georce Lincotn WALTON. 

A valuable handbook for those who love flow- 
ers, yet have no intimate knowledge of them. 
Their classifications, according to colors, families 
and roots, make it helpful in creating interest in 
Nature’s beauties. Peculiarities, too, of various 
plants, which will aid in making them easily 
remembered and identified, have been pointed 
out, likewise all possible accessible features to 
make even the least intelligent at home among 
the common flowers. 

Difficult botanical names are avoided as far as 
possible except in cases of absolute necessity, 
where the terms of Gray are followed. 

The charts showing specimens of roots, ar- 
rangements of leaves, etc., are instructive, and 
the attractive colored plates, besides adding to 
the beauty of the book, educate the eye to the 
appearance of heretofore strange plants. 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 


OUR INSECT FRIENDS AND 
ENEMIES. 
By Joun B. Situ. 


Not until recently have insects been looked 
upon with a spirit of friendliness, but in this 
volume they are discussed as beneficial to man- 
kind. Many insects are disastrous to plant: life 
and a painful nuisance to the agriculturist, and 
others of equal distress to the housewife. “Their 
presence or absence from our midst makes all 
the difference between sickness and health, pov- 
erty and wealth. They make some regions unin- 
habitable that would otherwise be suitable and 
attractive as sites for homes.” 

The author treats of the subject most broadly 
and instructively, and we find another proof that 
every living insect, no matter how small, has a 
function to perform. 


J. B. Lippincott Company. 


CLASSIC REPRINTS 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
NETHERLANDS, THE. 
TWO VOLUMES. 

By Joun LatHrop Morley. 

A new edition of two handsome volumes of 
Motley’s popular classic. It is printed on fine 
paper and is neatly bound, making an attractive 
work for library uses. Harper & Brothers. 


NOBLE THOUGHTS OF 
MARCUS AURELIUS. : 

A new volume in the series entitled “The 
Noble Thought Books.” A pocket volume, at- 





tractively bound in leather, printed in clear black 
type on excellent paper. An admirable edition 
of the sayings of Marcus Aurelius. The illus- 
trations consist of three artistic photogravure 
portraits. Dana Estes & Co. 


JUST SO STORIES. 
By Rupyarp KIpPtinc. 

Another volume in the leather-bound edition 
of Kipling, which is now being published. These 
are pocket volumes and are unusually attractive. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 


POETRY 


oo 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
By LyMan WHITNEY ALLEN. 


See review, page 870. 
sie G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


BURDEN BEARER, THE. 
By Francis Howarp WILLIAMS. 
See review, page 879. 
George W. Jacobs & Ca 
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LINCOLN. 
: By HERMANN HAGEpoRN. 
See review, page 879. 
ODE ON THE CENTENARY OF 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
By Percy MAacKAyeE. 
See review, page 879. 
The Macmillan Company. 
OUR BENNY. 
By Mary E. WaALtLeER. 
See review, page 879. _—— Little, Brown & Co. 


PARAPHRASE OF THE PHILOSOPHI- 
CAL QUATRAINS OF OMAR KHAY- 
YAM, THE. 
Rendered into English Verse by 
FRENCH SIMPSON. 
A rather free rendering of the principal 
thoughts and ideas embodied in the Rubaiyat of 


The Book News Monthly 





the Persian Omar. Though fairly facile as re- 
gards the verse, this seems a somewhat laborious 
piece of work, insomuch as froma literary stand- 
point the FitzGeraid translations are eminently 
more satisfactory—containing the thought so 
much more pithily and quotably expressed. 


Published by the Author. 


SONG OF THE WAHBEEK, THE. 
By Henry PetHam Hotmes BRoMWELL. 
Review later. 
Henrietia E. Bromwell, Denver, Colo. 


WHEN LINCOLN DIED, AND OTHER 
POEMS. 
By Epwarp W. THomson. 
See review, page 879. 
Houghton Mifiin Company. 


DRAMA 


BLUE BIRD, THE. 
By Maurice MAETERLINCK. 


See review, page 873. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


ENGLISHMAN’S HOME, AN. 
By Guy pu Maurier. 
See review, page 872. 
Harper & Brothers. 





MOTHER AND THE FATHER, THE. 
By W. D. Howe ts. 


Review later. 
Harper & Brothers. 


PLAYS—THE SILVER BOX; 
JOY; STRIFE. 
By Joon GaLsworTHY. 
Review later. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


ANDEAN LAND, THE. 
By CuaseE S. Ossorn. 


Review later, 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 


BROWNING’S ITALY. 
By Heten A. CLarKE. 

A study of Italy in the light of Browning's 
poetry. As Miss Clarke remarks, all Brown- 
ing’s poetry was not inspired by Italy, but some 
of his greatest things, like “Sordello” and “The 
Ring and the Book,” were, as were many of his 
most popular short pieces. So the author traces 
the history of Italy and some of its fair scenes 
through the poems, with the result that her 
book is not only intensely interesting, but it is 
very instructive. It is accurate in statement, 
appreciative in comment, and_ the publishers 
have enhanced its value by making of it a beau- 
tiful volume. 

The Baker and Taylor Company. 


ITALIAN HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 
FROM A MOTOR CAR. 
By Francis Mintoun. Illustrated by 
BiancHE McManus. 

The record of a motor trip through Italy, 
written by an author who has long been a 
favorite in this field and illustrated by an artist 
who has done some of the best work along these 
lines. Many of the pictures are printed in color; 
others are in sepia; while there are a number 
of pen and ink illustrations. The trip takes 
in all the places of interest in the various prin- 
cipal cities of Italy and contains many penetrat- 


ing and illuminating comments on the people 
and their customs. 
L. C. Page & Co. 


L’AMERIQUE AU VINGTIEME 
SIECLE, 
By Sarnt ANDRE DE LIGNEREUX. 
See review, page 876. 
J. Tallandier, Paris. 


SUMMER IN TOURAINE, A. 
By Freperic LEEs. 

Along the banks of the Loire, the Vienne and 
the Cher are thickly set some of the most inter- 
esting chateaux in Europe, the chateaux of 
Touraine. To know their history is to be able to 
restore for one’s self part of that wonderful 
pageant of the Renaissance in France; they be- 
come as fascinating as brilliant personalities— 
become actually living entities. Mr. Lees knows 
it and sets it down for the pleasure of the fire- 
side reader, and even more for the benefit of 
the actual traveler, who may wish a great deal 
of adequate information between two covers. 
The really beautiful photographs naturally 
mean most to the former. The charming effect 
of the whole book, it may be mentioned, is due 
partly to the great delicacy of the pictures in 


color, 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 


OLD MEETING HOUSES. 
By Joun Russet, Hayes. 
An artistic little volume of poems and pic- 
tures, containing over fifty illustrations of fa- 
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mous old Friends’ meeting houses. Most of 
the text is in the form of verse written by Pro- 
fessor Hayes in his usual finely lyrical vein. 
There are also appropriate quotations from va- 
rious poets. Any one interested in Quaker meet- 
ing houses will find this a most attractive little 
volume and will appreciate the quaintly devo- 
tional tone which the author employs in speak- 
ing of these charming, Old World places, all of 
which are picturesque, and many of which have 
historical importance. 

The Biddle Press. 


ONE IRISH SUMMER. 
By WitttamM ELroy Curtis. 

A series of entertaining letters on various 
parts of Ireland, containing much of description, 
a good deal of history and something of inter- 
pretation. All the show places of the Emerald 


Isle have a place in the narrative, from Cork 
and Dublin to Londonderry. There is nothing 
very new in the work, but it is a comprehensive 
study, in a casual but accurate way, of present 
conditions in Ireland. This is not literature; 
it is journalism, clever, keen, voluminous. It 
will help to a better understanding of the prog- 
ress that the Irish are making in these later 
years. 


PICTORIAL LOG OF THE BATTLE 
FLEET CRUISE AROUND THE 
WORLD. 

By Roman J. MILLer. 

Brief paragraphs that “diary” the recent trip 
of the United States fleet around the globe, fully 
illustrated from excellent photographs. A won- 
derfully interesting record, 

A. C. McClurg & Co. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL ECONOMY 





FABIAN ESSAYS IN 
SOCIALISM. 
By G. Bernarp SHAW AND OTHERS. 

Mr. Shaw has furnished a new preface for 
this edition of the well-known Fabian Essays. 
He relates the progress of Socialism in the last 
twenty-five years and views with unabated en- 
thusiasm the march of social democracy through 
the intermediate stages, from revolution at one 
end to persistent agitation and scientific study 
at the other. He says of the book: “It is not 
a new edition of Fabian Essays. They are re- 
printed exactly as they appeared in 1889, noth- 
ing being changed but the price. No other course 
was possible. When the essays were written, 
the essayists were in their thirties: they are now 
in their fifties, except the one, William Clarke, 
who is in his grave. We were then regarded as 
young desperadoes who had sacrificed their 
chances in life by committing themselves publicly 
to Socialism: we are now quoted as illustrations 
of the new theory that Socialists, like Quakers, 
prosper in this world.” The essays treat of the 
basis of Socialism and _ the organization of 
society. The Ball Publishing Company. 


FIFTY YEARS OF DARWINISM. 

This prints eleven addresses delivered in com- 
memoration of the Darwin Centenary before the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science at Baltimore, January 1, 1909. The 
speakers were Edward B. Poulton, John M. 
Coulter, David Starr Jordan, Edmund B. Wii- 
son, W. E. Castle, Charles B. Davenport, Carl 
H. Eigenmann, Henry F. Osborn and G. Stan- 
ley Hall, and among the themes were “The 
Theory of Natural Selection from the Stand- 
point of Botany,” “The Cell in Relation to 
Heredity and Evolution,” “Mutation,” “Adapta- 
tion,” “Darwin and Paleontology” and “Evolu- 
tion and Psychology.” Each speaker is an 
authority on his subject, and the whole makes 
an interesting Darwin Centennial volume. 

Henry Holt & Co. 


MISERY AND ITS CAUSES. 
By Epwarp T. DEVINE. 
A new issue in the “American Social Progress 
Series,” written by the Professor of Social 


Economy in Columbia University. Dr. Devine 
has furthermore had a great deal of experience 
as generai secretary of the Charity Organization 
Society of the City of New York, and as he says 
in his preface to this volume: “For a little 
over a dozen years it has been my duty and 
my opportunity to know something of the mis- 
ery of the poor in New York.” Out of this ex- 
perience he has written six chapters on the 
subject of misery and the different causes which 
lead up to it—heading his chapters: “Poverty 
and Malconditions,” “Out of Health,” “Out of 
Work,” “Out of Friends,” “The Adverse Con- 
ditions in Dependent Families” and “The Jus- 
tice and Prosperity of the Future.” In the 
present day, when so much is being done to 
alleviate the distress of the very poor, this book 
ought to have some excellent suggestions for 
charitable workers, and it also ought to help 
those who are interested in discovering the 
reasons for the spread of poverty and depen- 
dency among the lower classes. 
Dr. Devine writes his book graphically and 
with a great deal of pathos. 
The Macmillan Company. 


RAILROAD FREIGHT RATES. 
By Locan G. McPHErson. 

A discussion of railroad rates as affecting the 
industrial and commercial interests of the United 
States. The recent regulations of railroads, as 
undertaken by the Federal government, has ne- 
cessitated a more definite and complete exposi- 
tion of the relationship that freight rates on the 
railroads hold to the commercial welfare of the 
country at large. 

The author of this volume is a lecturer on 
transportation in the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, and he has also an extended experience in 
active railroad service. Because of this he has 
been able to gather together accurate data and 
also to set forth his subject in a way that shows 
his familiarity with the situation, as it now 
stands. This will be a useful book for many 
people and an interesting one for the more gen- 
eral reader who is interested in the present 
political developments of our nation. 

Henry Holt & Co. 
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NEW HEALTH SCIENCE, THE. 
By J. ArvepDE WALGREN. 


An exposition of the law of positivism and the 


psychic laws of healing. A “new thought” study, 
useful to any interested, and concisely arranged. 
Rand McNally & Co. 


PEACE AND HAPPINESS. 
By the Ricnt HonorasLe Lorp Avesury, P. C. 
When a man of Sir John Lubbock’s extra- 
ordinary mental activity writes a book on such 
a subject, we are all interested to know what life 
has taught him. And as we read the chapters 
on “The Body,” “The Mind,” “Aspiration,” ‘“Ad- 
versity,” “Contentment,” and kindred grave mat- 
ters, we agree that his conclusions are as full of 
good sense and truth as his manner of writing 
is lacking in any great literary charm. The 


The Book News Monthly 
MIND, HEALTH AND MENTAL HEALING 





actual beauty in the book comes from the im- 
mortal sayings of great men—pearls strung on 
the thread of the author’s comment. 

The Macmillan Company. 


SELF-CONTROL AND HOW TO 
SECURE IT. 
By Dr. Paut DuBors. 

Professor DuBois is a famous neurologist, 
connected with the University of Berne. This 
volume is a translation of his L’Education de 
Soi-Méme, and it presents a very interesting and 
instructive exposition of the powers of self-con- 
trol, based on scientific research and principles. 
In an age and a land where nervous disorders 
are so prevalent, this book ought to find many 
earnest readers, 


o 


Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
FOR THE YEAR 1907-1908, 

Harrisburg Publishing Company, Harrisburg, Pa. 


BOX FURNITURE. 
By Louise BricHAm. 

A volume that gives instructions for making 
furniture out of wooden boxes. The author of 
this book was very much interested in making 
an experiment in Cleveland, Ohio, where she 
furnished a cottage entirely with box furniture 
that she made herself. It was called Sunshine 
Cottage, and everything in it was constructed 
by the methods here exploited. Any one fur- 
nishing a bungalow might find many interest- 
ing suggestions in this book. It combines the 
artistic ideal with practical advice as to procur- 
ing substantial and attractive furniture at very 
little expense. 

The Century Company. 


CHOOSING A VOCATION. 
By FRANK Parsons. 

This is a book of practical advice prepared 
by the late Director of the Vocation Bureau 
of the Bread Winner’s Institute of Boston. For 
all those who are seeking some kind of suitable 
employment for young men and women, or 
for young men and women themselves who 
are desirous of choosing a trade or a profession, 
this is undoubtedly an excellent book of coun- 
sel. While it does not show any one how to 
make a fortune, it does give a great number 
of sane and practical hints as to proper quali- 
fications and methods to be employed. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


COOKING FOR TWO. 
By Janet McKenzie HI. 
A handbook for young housekeepers. The 
recipes are designed especially for use in a fam- 
ily of two people, but they are so arranged that 
the various ingredients can be doubled in quan- 
tity for the use of four or five people. The idea 
has been to provide recipes for those who are 


limited along the line of expenditure, and it 
shows how the daintiest kinds of meals can be 
provided for the least amount of money, and 
how small foodstuffs can be made up to serve 
in an attractive and appetizing way. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


COSTUME OF PRELATES OF THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
By Rev. Joun A. NAINFA. 

This book gives a full description, with illus- 
trations, of the proper costuming for the offi- 
cials in the Roman Catholic Church. Its interest 
will, of course, be largely confined to those who 
use these costumes or have to do with the pro- 
vision of them. 

John Murphy Company. 


CUPID THE SURGEON. 
By HERMAN LEE MEADER. 

A clever little book of humorous sentimental- 
ity that is not without its underlying philosophy. 
Typographically the book calls for commen- 
dation. 

Henry Altemus Company. 


EMMANUEL MOVEMENT IN A 
NEW ENGLAND TOWN, THE. 
By Lyman P. Powe tt, 
See review, page 875. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


ETERNAL VALUES, THE. 
By Huco MuENSTERBERG. 
See review, page 878. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


ETHER OF SPACE, THE. 
By Sir Otiver Lopce. 

It would be difficult to find in the whole realm 
of modern literature another book of its size 
which contains so much of scientific fact and 
demonstration of fundamental things as The 
Ether of Space, by Sir Oliver Lodge. The author 
has so condensed his text that it utterly defies 
attempts at a summary. Much of it is algebraic 
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problems, and some of the best is almost as 
closely written as the demonstration of a 
geometrical problem. It can be said, however, 
that the author arrives at the following con- 
clusions partly as a result of pure reason, but 
largely from actual laboratory demonstration. 
The entire universe is pervaded by ether, by 
means of which light and heat are transmitted. 
All matter—so called—is simply various phases 
of ether affected by electricity or magnetism. 
Matter, as we ordinarily conceive of it, does not 
exist: it is simply a phase of force. This is the 
comparison used: ether is like a string, and 
matter like knots in a string. The knots are all 
string, but different phases of it. Ether has 
millions of times the rigidity of lead, but it is 
always in motion, and hence we do not realize 
it. All matter—so called—is almost entirely 
ether, the knots being very few. Thus, of gold 
only a millionth part or so is anything but pure 
ether, and it is gold because this minute part 
is in one way affected by magnetism or electric- 
ity; if otherwise affected it might be lead or 
hydrogen or copper. Take a molecule of hydro- 
gen which is so inconceivably small that the 
mind cannot conceive it, and it can never be 
seen: this is composed of two atoms. _ Each 
atom contains a thousand corpuscles rotating ‘n 
a little universe of ether. These corpuscles 
are simply portions of ordinary ether electrically 
affected. Relatively they are as far apart as 
the planets of our solar system. It is calculated 
that it would take 250,000,000,000 corpuscles to 
measure an inch. This ought to be enough 
to stimulate any one interested in the subject to 
secure a little book which will prove close 
reading, but which contains the latest word of 
physicists and is written by one who stands 
second to none. 

Harper & Brothers. 


ETHICS. 
By Joon Dewey AND JAMEs H. Turts. 

To the many authoritative works on ethics, 
ancient and modern, Professors John Dewey 
and James H. Tufts now add a thoroughgoing 
treatise covering the ground from the historico- 
genetic to the application in modern life. Good 
people fail morally because they cannot see the 
principles involved in a current transaction or 
they are traditionally bound to a course of 
interpretations which a searching investigation 
would show to be morally disastrous. The his- 
torical tracing of ethical ideas is the surer 
method of bringing the student to see his own 
present relations. ‘The middle portion of the 
book is a critical analysis of leading conceptions 
—showing what is permanently valuable in them. 
The extremists have been partly right and partly 
wrong. The latter part of the book takes up 
the ethical aspects of modern life and shows 
that they are necessarily lacking in finality as 
yet. Morality is in the making, while man is 
socially in the making. 

The plan of the book is pedagogically excel- 
lent. It looks to the intellectual activity of the 
student, avoids dogmatizing in matters wherein 
the reader should come to his own conclusions. 
and introduces him to the modern complex 
through the simpler organization of the ancient 


and primitive social structure. The treatment 
is abundant, and to the ordinary student or read- 
er, superabundant. But the authors have wisely 
indicated in the preface what parts may be 
omitted without loss to the argument. The 
bibliographies appended to the chapters are of 
great value and the book as a whole is a mine 
of illustrative matter rationally ordered for ref- 
erence or for systematic study. 


Henry Holt & Co. 


FATE OF ICIODORUM, THE. 
By Davin Starr Jorpan, 

A clever satire in the form of the story of the 
octrot, or local custom-house imposition, in the 
southern province of Auvergne, France. Icio- 
dorum is the reputed ancient name of Issoire— 
the principal scene of the story. The problem 
to be solved was, How shall we keep the town’s 
money from going out of it? So the town 
council decreed that “whosoever brings a pair 
of new boots into Issoire shall pay ten francs.” 
From this beginning the tariff develops and 
there is a gradual evolution of all the industrial 
infelicities which now confront us, including the 
persuasion of the worker that his remedy lies 
in those very things which are undoing him. It 
is very entertaining, whatever the political econ- 
omist and the socialist may think of its humor- 
ous Icgic. Apart from its economic, its literary 
weakness lies in its not making clearer to the 
inexpert reader that it is a satire and that it 
means something which it does not seem to say. 

Henry Holt & Co. 


FOSTER’S COMPLETE HOYLE. 
By R. F. Foster. 

It is claimed for this book that it is the first 
“Hoyle” which has been entirely rewritten since 
the first publication. The author is one of the 
best known of modern writers on whist and 
bridge, and in the present volume he has incor- 
porated much of what has appeared in former 
volumes, but condensed so as to be a handbook 
for reference as to disputed points as well as 
giving instructions for play. The book contains 
directions for all indoor games, even including 
“craps.” The style is that of the modern com- 
mentator and is full of new suggestions. A book 
which all card lovers will especially desire. 


F. A, Stokes Company. 


GENIAL IDIOT, THE. 
By JoHNn Kenprick Bancs. 

The book that is advertised as having a laugh 
in it comes to the seasoned reader handicapped 
by that very thing. It produces a “make-me- 
laugh-if-you-can” attitude in him, But when Mr. 
Bangs writes it the reader yields in spite of him- 
self—the Idiot really is such a genial fellow and 
really says so much that is delightfully keen, all 
in the gay and irresponsible spirit that gives it 
more weight. Being perfectly ready to tackle 
any subject, from high finance to the ideal hus- 
band, he manages not only to be vastly enter- 
taining, but he throws a good deal of useful light 
upon matters interesting to all of us. 

Harper & Brothers. 
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HAPPY SCHOOL DAYS. 
By Marcaret FE, SANGSTER, 
A book of advice for young girls, practical 
and kindly counsel such as will help the average 
schoolgirl to be happy, contented and healthy, 


a blessing to herself and others. 
Forbes & Co. 


HOUSEKEEPER’S WEEK, THE. 
By Marion Har.anp. 

Each day is taken up in detail; the work is 
planned and the methods reviewed. The book 
contains many helpful suggestions for harassed 
housewives. 

Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


HOW TO APPRECIATE PRINTS. 
By FRANK WEITENKAMPF. 

A discussion of engravings, etchings, etc., by 
the curator of the Print Department of the New 
York Public Library. A popular reading course 
in the making of plates for printing might be 
the descriptive title of the book, for it goes into 
detail on the subjects of line engraving on metal, 
etching, stipple work, mezzotint, lithography 
and color printing, with chapters on collecting, 
the care of prints, and the taste for prints. 

Moffat, Yard & Co. 


HOW TO TRAIN CHILDREN. 
By EMMA CHuRCHMAN HeEwirt. 

A mother’s manual, derived from the experi- 
ences of many women who have intelligently ex- 
perimented with the rearing of children. The 
author was formerly an associate editor of “The 
Ladies’ Home Journal.” 

George W. Jacobs & Co. 


IBLIS IN PARADISE: A STORY OF 
THE TEMPTATION. 
By GrorcE Roe. 

_A charming bit of translation from the Per- 
sian, made by a student of Oriental literature, 
who has, like FitzGerald, accomplished some- 
thing far superior to a mere English transcrip- 
tion. Prose is the medium employed, but it is 
a poetical prose, full of music and beautiful 
imagery. The story is that of Eden, and it is 
founded upon the legends of the East. To ex- 
ample the manner, Adam answers the Lord, 
when the woman is brought to him: “O Khuda, 
Thou art indeed thrice blessed: first for Thy 
knowledge, which knew the wants of my heart 
ere I, myself, could understand them; and again, 
because of Thy power, which can make a crea- 
ture more graceful than the cypress, whose eyes 
are brighter than stars in the midnight sky, and 
whose smile is like the budding of a new-born 
rose; and yet again art Thou blessed for the 
great love that could yield to me a creature 
fairer than my soul ever yet imagined, even in 
the witchery of dreams.” 

Henry Altemus Company. 


IF I WERE A BOY. 
By Lucy Exzior KEE.Er. 
The book is addressed to boys, and, although 
the chapter heads are of the usual abstract or 
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semi-didactic type, the style is full of energy, so 
alive with the concrete illustration and anecdote, 
so frank and virile, yet so lifting and so per- 
suasive, that no boy need think ‘t sentimental or 
soft or womanish. Nor is it ever dull. We can 
forgive the somewhat distracting borders around 
the pages. 

F. H. Revell Company. 


HANDBOOK OF MODERN 
FRENCH PAINTING, A. 
By D. Capy Eaton. 

This is designed to supplement the ordinary 
guidebook for the benefit of the traveler who 
wishes more definite and comprehensive infor- 
mation on the subject of modern French paint- 
ing. All the great French galleries, as well as 
the smaller galleries, which contain examples of 
modern French painting, are taken up carefully 
and in detail, so that the possessor of this vol- 
ume can make an intelligent survey of any of 
the various collections. The book is finely illus- 
trated with two hundred and fifty half-tone re- 
productions of famous paintings, so that any one 
interested in the subject will find this a valuable 
book, even if he or she may not be contemplating 
a visit abroad. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. 


HUMAN NATURE IN SELLING 
GOODS. 
By James H. Co ttins. 

A practical manual for the salesman, full of 
inspiration and helpful ideas. Every one who 
attempts to sell things ought to know it, and 
many others will find it more than ordinarily 
interesting. 

Henry Altemus Company. 


JEW IN ENGLISH LITERATURE, THE. 
By Epwarp N. CALiscuH. 
Review later. 
7 Bell Book and Stationery Co., Richmond, 
a. 


JIMBO. A FANTASY. 
By ALcERNON BLAcKwoop. 

There are probably few children in the world 
who have never been frightened, and while most 
of us feel sorry in a vague way for them, not 
many of us realize how they suffer. Jimbo is 
the story of an imaginative child, a dreamer 
who loves the people of the world of which he 
dreams, but who suddenly is very badly fright- 
ened by his new governess. Shortly after he 
has learned what fright is, an accident renders 
him unconscious for three or four hours. In 
Jimbo we have a picture of the world created 
by his delirious brain, 

It is generally conceded that in delirium the 
brain uses facts which it already possesses and, 
rearranging them or contorting them, may make 
them hard to recognize. Jimbo, however, in his 
unconscious state at least, was wise far beyond 
his seven years. / 

However, conscious or unconscious, Jimbo is 
a very charming small boy. The quaint “older 
self” and a younger boy are good psychological 





studies. We are given in the book some delight- 
ful descriptions—in some places particularly the 
author shows a wonderful talent in “word- 
painting.” The moral of the book is very evi- 
dent in the devotion of Miss Lake to Jimbo in 
the second half of the story, and her effort to 
“atone” for frightening her small charge. 

The Macmillan Company. 


KNACK OF IT, THE. 
By Carts Barrert Loomis. 

Not witty, not particularly humorous even, 
but bright and cheery and maybe a bit jerky, is 
this latest bid for fresh popularity by Mr. 
Loomis. The book is made up of short chap- 
ters of generally good advice on all sorts of 
everyday matters. They are not deep, but they 
hit the weaknesses of human nature in a hun- 
dred good-natured ways and prescribe as many 
recipes for smoothing the grooves of common 
intercourse and making the world better. 

F. H. Revell Company. 


LETTERS OF A JAPANESE 
SCHOOLBOY. 
By Wattace Irwin. 

Perhaps it is a new form of American humor 
—these supposed but unsupposable letters of a 
Japanese schoolboy. Well, they are humorous 
and they do carry satirical flings and stings for 
American ways and means and weaknesses. 
And the strained imitation of Japanned English 
speech is funny too, until one grows weary of 
it and turns toward something just as funny 
but less cloying. It must be conceded that Mr. 
Irwin in this latest output is not short on in- 
vention and not wanting in fancy. One can get 
used to such a mess of artificial mistake-making, 
and not a few persons will welcome this trans- 
fer from the broken German or the Irish brogue 
to a Japanese tongue-medley with patient hilar- 


ity and ask for more. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


LITTLE BIRD TOLD ME, A. 
By Watt Kun. 

Comic sketches, with jests for captions, culled 
from “Life,” and all having to do with birds 
of one kind or another. 

Life Publishing Company, New York. 


LITTLE STINGS. 
By T. W. H. Crosianp. 
Rather clever fables that take off human idio- 
syncrasies in a manner that is sometimes laugh- 
able. Each has its point, though some are more 


significant than others, 
John W. Luce & Co. 


MANNERS FOR THE METROPOLIS. 
By Francis W. CrowNINSHIELD. 

This is subtitled “An Entrance Key to the 
Fantastic Life of the 400,” and is reprinted from 
the “Metropolitan Magazine.” It is a_ satire 
on society life in the metropolis; and takes up 
such subjects as “Country Houses,” “Conversa- 
tion,” “Dinners,” “Dances,” “Bridge,” “New- 
port,” and concludes with general rules. 

The caricatures in color are by Louis Fancher 


and are very clever. 
D. Appleton & Co. 
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MAN WHO LIED ON ARKANSAS, THE. 
This little paper-bound volume contains 
neither literary nor artistic merit, and pretends 
to none. It simply voices a revolt of Arkansas 
against being the butt of ridicule by every 
humorist. We are informed that there exist 
culture, education, wealth and refinement in 
Arkansas. It is already known to those who 
have taken pains to investigate the matter. 
The Sketch Book Publishing Company, 
Little Rock, Ark. 


MANUAL OF STATISTICS. STOCK 
EXCHANGE HAND-BOOK, 1909. 

The 1909 edition of a valuable manual; the 
thirty-first annual edition of this publication. It 
contains 1,094 pages and forms a reference book 
covering a variety of important subjects in 
connection with government securities, mining 
stocks and current statistics. Business men 
eyerywhere will take a deep interest in this 
book. It is handsomely made* typographically 
and carefully indexed. 

The Manual of Statistics Company. 


MRS. RORER’S VEGETABLE COOKERY 
AND MEAT SUBSTITUTES. 
By Saran Tyson Rorer. 

The overeating of meat has become a prob- 
lem that needs to be coped with. Not only is 
this excess of meat eating injurious to health, 
but the increase in the prices of meats has 
made it the better part of wisdom to practice a 
careful economy in this direction. Mrs. Rorer 
has prepared a book which shows the value cf 
vegetables from a health standpoint, and she fol- 
lows up her statements by furnishing recipes 
that make possible the substitution of other food 
stuffs for meat. The interested housewife will 
recognize a boon in this book, as the recipes in- 
clude a wide variety of things to be made which 
are at once wholesome, economical and tasty. 
Also, the book is full of good, sound, practical 
information, which will be welcome in connec- 
tion with the recipes. 

Arnold & Co. 


MY CRANFORD. 
By ArtHuR GILMAN. 
See review, page 877. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


MY LADY VAUDEVILLE AND 
HER WHITE RATS. 
By Gerorce Futter GOoLpEN. 

A kind of history of vaudeville, published 
under the auspices of the Board of Directors of 
the White Rats of America, and including por- 
traits of many persons now connected with the 
vaudeville stage. 

Broadway Publishing Company. 


OCEAN CARRIER, THE. 
By J. Russert SMirTH. 
A historical study of ocean-liner service, 
which includes a discussion of the present rates 
of transportation. The author is assistant pro- 
fessor of industry in the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, in the University of 
Pennsylvania, and he has devoted no small 
amount of time to the preparation of this work, 
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with the result that it is a volume of information 
very important from an economic point of view. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


ORATORY OF THE SOUTH. 
Edited by Epwin DuBors Sorter. 

A collection of extracts from speeches by 
great Southern orators of recent years will have 
a value that is more than local. The editor has 
chosen his orators and excerpts from a large 
field and his book has the value of introducing 
to the public many persons who are little known 
in the North. The themes selected cover a 
wide range, but naturally most of them have a 
Southern note. 

Neale Publishing Company. 


ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS AND 
WHAT THEY DO, THE. 
By Dante, Grecory Mason. 

This is subtitled a primer for concert-goers 
and its object*is to help the concert-goer to 
recognize the various orchestral instruments 
employed. It also seeks to aid in a more intel- 
ligent appreciation of the music itself. 

The Baker & Taylor Co, 


PEOPLE AT PLAY, THE. 
By Roturn LynpeE Hartt. 
Review later. 
Houghton Mifflin Company 


PLAYHOUSE AND THE PLAY, THE. 
By Percy MAcKAYE. 
See review, page 874. 
The Macmillan Company. 


PRACTICAL GOLF. 
By Wa tter J. Travis. 

A revised edition of a practical book for golf 
players, too well known to need any description, 
but now brought up to date for the benefit of 
enthusiasts in the game. 

Harper & Brothers. 


PROBLEM OF HAPPY 
MARRIAGE, THE. 
By GeorceE B. Price. 

Some sane, practical advice about marriage, 
containing no new thought or idea, but setting 
forth the opinion of an apparently well-balanced 
man. There is no idealism evinced in the chap- 
ters, but a high moral tone is carried through- 
out. 

The Chelston Press, Atlantic City. 


PRODUCT AND CLIMAX. 
By Simon N. Parren. 

This is a booklet in “The Art of Life Series,” 
by one of the professors at the University of 
Pennsylvania. Climax in its philosophical sense 
is held to be the opposite of depression. Men 
progress as they reach one climax after another 
of properly willed achievement. At present 
there is no codrdination between product and 
climax, since a large portion of society is sub- 
merged and its will to power destroyed by our 
social and commercial system, which gives much 
to the few and little to the many, while real 
progress in the higher ethical and spiritual 
world comes to few. It is not a new religion 
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nor new culture which is needed, but intenser 
motives for men subjected to depression and 
degeneration. Civilization fails because it in- 
volves such a large portion of submerged men 
and women. Instead of looking to the masses 
for mere product, we are advised to give them 
back their rights to time and space. 

B. W. Huebsch. 


PROVIDENCE AND CALAMITY. 
By CuHartes W. HEIsLEY. 

Any one who attempts to explain “Providence” 
is facing the old problem of sovereignty vs. 
freedom in one form or another. Mr. Heisley 
has no use for extreme Calvinism, as indeed 
few others have. So he agrees that God al- 
ways presides but only occasionally interposes. 
The tenor of the book is to throw more re- 
sponsibility on man for his own distresses, in- 
stead of laying all calamity to the charge of 
God. The book is a rather odd mixture of an- 
tiquated literalism and modern independence. 
It sanely insists that we must permit Nature 
and the common facts of life, as we see them, 
to have their place in the interpretation of 
Scripture. The doctrine, in the author’s own 
words, is, that “God in governing the world 
always lets law take its course and produce 
its effects according to the circumstances, ex- 
cept in any case in which He has a purpose to 
which natural laws should be subordinate.” 

This seems rational enough, but the truth 
is, nothing infinite can be entirely rational. 
Nevertheless, there is much good sense in the 
book as a whole, and much that will help dis- 
turbed minds to a satisfactory settlement of 
their teasing problem. Certainly the book will 
do good in the direction of bringing men to a 
sense of their responsibility as agents in doing 
damage and in bringing trouble on the world. 
The main fault of the book is doubtless in its 
excess. ‘The principle it inculcates could be 
amply and effectively demonstrated in less com- 
pass. However, it is interesting to see what 
diverse ramifications the theme opens into and 
to find the author meaning to be thorough in 


meeting all aspects of the case. 
. Sherman, French & Co. 


PSYCHOTHERAPY. 
By Huco MUENSTERBERG. 
$ eview, page 878. 
i ta Moffat, Yard & Co. 


REFLECTIONS OF A 
BACHELOR GIRL. 
By HELEN ROWLAND, 

Epigrams that are sometimes clever and some- 
times trite. For instance, “Alimony is the price 
of peace,” “The original fox was a man and the 
original grapes were the girls he couldn’t kiss.” 
The note of cynicism spoils the touches of wit 
and makes the book rather unwholesome. 

Dodge Publishing Company. 


REAL LETTERS TO REAL BOYS. 
By CuHar.es K. Taytor. 
This little book of less than eighty pages is 
best described by its title. The brief, straight 
talks are on self-rule, training, smoking, work, 





profanity, cleanliness, companions, hobbies, man- 
ners, physical training, and ideals. Mr. Taylor 
has been a teacher of boys in more schools than 
one, and has been a virile student of boys as 
well. He writes clearly, strongly, simply. All 
that remains to be done is to get boys to read 
what he writes. Boys, as a rule, are not pas- 
sionately fond of letters written to help them to 
be good. But these look inviting; and if the 
boys cut them, their teachers and fathers can 
talk them at second hand and_ even practice 
them themselves. This will help the boys 


amazingly. 
F. H, Revell Company. 


ROOSEVELTEAN FACT AND FABLE. 
By Mrs. ANNIE RitEy HALE, 

This venomous diatribe is a hysterical effort 
to discover and expose the real or supposed 
weaknesses and wickednesses of (‘Theodore 
Roosevelt. Wholly wanting in judicial spirit, 
it is a good example of what can be done by ac- 
centuating certain kinds of facts in a man’s life, 
while keeping silence about other and qualifying 
facts. One does not need to be either an oppo- 
nent or an advocate of Roosevelt to see that 
this sort of petty abuse cannot be dignified with 
the name of criticism. If the book were abso- 
lutely true both in its alleged facts and in its 
conclusions, it is difficult to see what good could 
come of its publication. But no such one-sided 
abuse ever can be, in effect, true. 

Broadway Publishing Company. 


SCIENCE AND IMMORTALITY. 
By Sir Otiver Lopce. 

This is a collection of papers on subjects in- 
dicated by the title, together with some new mat- 
ter by this distinguished scientist and student of 
psychics. In attempting to show that science 
gives strong evidence of a future life (and the 
author seems to think it conclusive), it is nec- 
essary for Sir Oliver to point out what is meant 
by the term “science.” In these days it is no 
longer looked upon as a study of the cold facts 
of materialism, because our ideas of matter have 
undergone such great change in recent years. 
The author is an ardent member of the Society 
for Psychical Research and he is one of those 
who are convinced that known phenomena can 
best be accounted for by the psychic theory. But 
he goes further than this. Considering that life 
is neither matter nor energy, he argues ingeni- 
ously to show that there is nothing, from a 
scientific point of view, about death inconsistent 
with immortality. Rather does he attempt to 
show that we must concede immortality from a 
mere abstract study of life as it is known to us 
—life of every kind. While the author will 
probably not contend that his argument is con- 
clusive, it is certain that he has presented the 
subject in a new light, which will be found in- 


teresting and instructive. 
Moffatt, Yard & Co. 


SHAKESPEARE AND HIS CRITICS. 
By CuHar.es F. JoHNsON, 
See review, page 876. 
Houghton Mifiin Company 


















































The New Books of the Month got 


SKAT MADE EASY. 
By Acnes HEnry. 

A practical manual that will help those who 
wish to play “skat,” a card game that is grow- 
ing more and more popular. By means of this 
book the game may be learned readily, and the 
author has founded her instructions on actual 
practice. She believes that people think the 
game much harder than it is, and she wishes to 
convince them of this by showing them a way 


to master it, 
George W. Jacobs & Co. 


SOCIAL DUTY OF OUR 
DAUGHTERS, THE. 
By Mrs, ApotpHE HoFFMAN., 

This author, a Christian mother in Geneva, 
is prominent in European reform work. Her 
advice to mothers and daughters may be found 
helpful by many readers. 

Vir Publishing Company. 


SONGS FOR THE CHAPEL. 
Edited by CHartEs A. Morse and AMBROSE 
WHITE VERNON, 

A collection of sacred songs and hymns for 
men’s voices. It is designed especially to be 
used in colleges and schools and men’s societies. 
It contains many old favorites and a number of 
newer things, which together make a most 
interesting and useful collection. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


SONNETS OF A CHORUS GIRL. 
By S. E. Kiser. 
Illustrations by Henry S. Eppy. 

Rather clever sonnets of a frivolous and 
slangy nature. They will scarcely appeal to a 
refined literary taste. 

Dodge Publishing Company. 


SPEAKING VOICE, THE. 
By KatHERINE JEWELL EvERTS. 

A practical study on the management of the 
voice, giving instructions that may be easily fol- 
lowed by anyone who wishes to improve his or 
her voice for ordinary conversational purposes. 

Harper & Brothers. 


STANDARD a eee MAN’S 
MEMO BOOK, E. 

A convenient book for pocket use, sixty-four 
pages of blank paper for memos, a date finder 
that covers the years from 1800 to 2000, and 
including also maps, business laws, postage rates 
and other useful ‘data. 

Laird and Lee. 


THE SMOKER’S YEAR BOOK, 
By Otiver Herrorp AND SEWELL COLLINS. 
Clever verses and sketches for each month in 
the year. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 


TOWARD HUMANITY. 
By Rosert G. INGERSOLL. 
Arranged by ANNE MONTGOMERIE TRAUBEL. 
Selections from Ingersoll’s writings in a 
dainty pocket edition—gift-book style. 
Thomas B. Mosher. 











The August Number 

HE centenary anniversary of 

the birth of Oliver Wendell 

Holmes occurs on August 29 

of this year. The August 

number of THE Book News 

MonTHLY will therefore take the form of 

a Holmes Centenary number, and an in- 

teresting table of contents has been pro- 

vided. General James Grant Wilson, who 

personally knew Dr. Holmes, has written 

an entertaining sketch, containing remi- 

niscences; Mrs. Annie Russell Marble, in 

an illustrated article, takes up the subject 

of what Dr. Holmes contributed to Amer- 

ican literature; and there is a printed 

biographical sketch and appreciation, by 

Eugenie M. Fryer. The pictures form an 
interesting collection. 

No travel sketch appears in the July 
issue, the material on Tennyson necessitat- 
ing the use of an unusual amount of space, 
but the August number will contain an 
article on “Edinburgh the Picturesque,” 
by the editor, and there will be some espe- 
cially attractive illustrations. 

The third of the series, “Brandywine 
Days,” by John Russell Hayes, will appear 
in August. The last of this series will be 
printed in September. 

Owing to the recent death of Colonel 
Alexander K. McClure, we will publish 
a sketch of his personality and career 
in August. Joseph M. Rogers will 
write it. 


Nore.—Kindly address all 





Concerning Dr. Hale 


This reminds us that THE Book NEws 
MonrTHLY will not print anything in con- 
nection with the death of Edward Everett 
Hale. Last August was an Edward Ever- 
ett Hale number, and as we have some 
copies of this on hand, we will now sell 
them at the regular price of I0 cents a 
copy. The material used in this issue was 
very satisfactory and entirely comprehen- 
sive. 


The Educational Course 


During the summer months we shall not 
print the Educational Course in English 
Literature, but beginning with the Octo- 
ber number will begin lessons in American 
Literature. It has been suggested that 
Tue Book News MonrusLy run a series 
of classic reprints—a collection, each 
month, of the best poems from some mas- 
ter poet. Whether or not we do this will 
depend upon the attitude of our readers. 
We should like to hear from as many as 
possible. 


Business in June 


June has been a big business month for 
THE Book News Monruiy. The sub- 
scription list has shown an encouraging 
increase, unusually large for this time of 
year. Let us keep up the good work. You 
can help by sending us the names of any 
friends you have to whom you think our 
magazine will appeal. We shall take 
pleasure in sending them a sample copy. 


manuscripts to Norma Bright Carson, Editor THe Boox 


News Monraty, Philadelphia. We are not responsible for the safety of manuscripts; every 
author ought to retain a copy. Address other communications to THE Book NEws MonrTRLY. 


Money orders should be made out in the name of John Wanamaker. 


Changes of address 


must be received before the 20th of the month preceding publication of the number with 


which the change is to go into effect. 
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The Book News Monthly 


This late June List, made by the Wanamaker Book Section, 
Presents the New Books for the Month 


The prices are given for the information of people residing out of the cities 


America and the Far Eastern Question. By 
Thomas F. Millard. $4.00; $4.30, postpaid. 
Andean Land, The. Two vols. By Chase S. 
Osborn. $5.00, postpaid. 

Art of Speech and Deportment. By Anna Mor- 
gan, $1.50, postpaid. 

Awakening of Turkey, The. By E. F. Knight. 
$3.00, postpaid. 


Baby Bird-Finder. By Harriet E. Richards 
and Emma G, Cummings. 50 cents, postpaid. 

Bellies, Beaux and Brains of the 60’s. By T. C. 
DeLeon. $3.00, postpaid. 

Biblical Criticism and Modern Thought. By 
W. G. Jordan. $3.00, postpaid. 

Birds of the Boston Public Garden. By Horace 
Winslow Wright. $1.00, postpaid. 

Black Flier, The. By Edith Macvane. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Book of Hours, A. By Ellen Thompson. $1.50, 
postpaid. 

Box Furniture. 
postpaid. 

Bride of the Mistletoe, The. By James Lane 
Allen. 90 cents, postpaid. 


Charles W. Eliot. By Dr. Eugen Kuehnemann. 
$1.00, postpaid, 

Choosing a Vocation. By Frank Parsons. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

Columbia River, The. By William Denison Ly- 
man. $3.50, postpaid. 

Cooking for Two. By Janet Mackenzie Hill 
$1.50, postpaid. 


By Louise Brigham. $1.60, 


Devotional Commentary on the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, A. By Robert F. Horton. $1.00, 
postpaid. 

Does Death End All? By Madison C. Peters. 
15 cents, 

Drama in Sunshine, A. By Horace Annesley 
Vachell. $1.00, postpaid. 

Dyke’s Corners. By E. Clarence Oakley. 75 
cents, postpaid. 


Economic Heresies. By Sir Nathaniel Nathan. 
$3.00, postpaid. 

Emergencies. By Charlotte Vetter Gulick. 50 
cents, postpaid. 

Eternai Values, The. By Hugo Miinsterberg. 
$2.50, postpaid. 

Ether of Space. By Sir Oliver Lodge. 75 cents, 
postpaid. 


Evolution of the American Flag, The. By 
George Canby and Lloyd Balderston. $1.00, 
postpaid. 


Fair Women at Fontainebleau. By Frank 
Hamel. $3.75, postpaid. 

False Position, A. By Mrs. Baillie Reynolds. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Fate of Iciodorum, The. By David Starr Jordan. 
90 cents, postpaid. 

Fighting Saint, The. By James M. Stifler. 75 
cents, postpaid. 

Folk Dance Book. Compiled by C. Ward 
Crampton. $1.50, postpaid. — 

For the Life That Now Is. By Milford H. 
Lyon. 75 cents, postpaid. 

Friends of the Hunted. 
Jewett. 75 cents, postpaid. 


By John Howard 


Gambolling with Galatea. By Curtis Dunham. 
$1.15, postpaid. 

Garden Yard, The. By Bolton Hall. 75 cents, 
postpaid. 

Governors, The. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Grieg and His Music. By Henry T. Finck. 
$2.50, postpaid. 


Haremlik. By Demetra Vaka. $1.25, postpaid. 

Harvest Within, The. By A. T. Mahan. $1.50, 
postpaid. 

Hawk, The. By Ronald Legge. $1.08, postpaid. 

Hillary Thornton. By Hubert Wales. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Historical Bible, The. Vol. 3. 
Foster Kent. $1.00, postpaid. 

History of the City of New York in the 
weventeenth Century. By Mrs. Schuyler 
Van Rensselaer. $5.00, postpaid. 

History of the United Netherlands. By John 
Lothrop Motley. $2.25; $2.80, postpaid. 

Holiday in Connemara, A. By Stephen 
Gwynn. $2.00, postpaid. 

Home Nursing. By Isabel MacDonald. 80 
cents, postpaid. 

How to Cook Vegetables. By Olive Green. 
$1.00, postpaid. 


By Charles 


Inns of Court, The. Painted by Gordon Home. 
Described by Cecil Headlam. $2.00, postpaid. 

Interrupted Kiss, The. By Richard Marsh. 
$1.08, postpaid. 





In Whaling Days. By Howland Tripp. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Is Immortality Desirable? By G. Lowes Dick- 
inson. 75 cents, postpaid. 


Jane Hamilton’s Recipes. By Charlotte Mason 
Poindexter. 75 cents, postpaid. 

Joan of the Hills. By T. B. Clegg. $1.08 post- 
paid, 

Junior Congregation, A. By James M. Farrar. 
$1.20. 


Just Irish. By Charles Battell Loomis. 75 
cents, postpaid. 


Kingdom of Earth, The. 
ridge. $1.08, postpaid. 
Lady Without Jewels, The. By Arthur Good- 
rich. $1.08, postpaid. 

Life and Times of Laurence Sterne, The. By 
Wilbur L. Cross. $2.50, postpaid. 

Life’s Arrears, A. By Florence Warden. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

London’s Lure. By Helen and Lewis Melville. 
$1.25, postpaid. ° 

Love Affairs of Napoleon, The. By J. Tur- 
quan, translated by J. Lewis May. $5.00, 
postpaid. 

Love Among the Chickens. 
house. $1.08, postpaid. 


By Anthony Part- 


By P. G. Wode- 


Man Without Principle, A. By Retsel Terreve 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Master Builders, The. By James Edmund Dun- 
ning. $1.08, postpaid. 

Michael Thwaites’s Wife. By Miriam Michel- 
son. $1.08, postpaid. 

Mike Flannery. By Ellis Parker Butler. 38 
cents, postpaid. 

Miss Eagle. By Mary Dale. 50 cents, postpaid. 

Modern Golf. By P. A. Vaile. $2.25, postpaid. 

Mollie Deverill. By Curtis Yorke. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Mother and the Father, The. By W. D. How- 
ells. $1.20, postpaid. 

Mourning for Lincoln. 
rett. $1.00, postpaid. 


*’Neath Austral Skies. By Louis Becke. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Negro Problem, The. 
$2.50, postpaid. 

No Refuge but in Truth. By Goldwin Smith 
$1.00, postpaid. 


Old ee By William Winter. $3.00, post- 
paid. 

Old Meeting-Houses. By John Russell Hayes. 
$1.00, postpaid, 

Our Naval War with France. By Gardner W. 
Allen. $1.50, postpaid. 

Oxford Lectures on Poetry. By A. C. Bradley. 
$3.00, postpaid, 


By Frank W. Z. Bar- 


By William P. Pickett. 


Paris. By Grant Allen. $1.15; postpaid, $1.25. 


People at Play, The. Bv Rollin Lynde Hartt. 
$1.50, postpaid. 
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Plays. By John Galsworthy. $1.35, postpaid. 

Plays and Games. By Belle Ragnor Parsons. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Pocket Lexicon and Concordance to the Temple 
Shakespeare, A. 45 cents, postpaid. 

Product and Climax. By Simon Nelson Patten. 
50 cents, postpaid. 


Quest for the Rose of Sharon, The. By Bur- 
ton E, Stevenson. 90 cents, postpaid. 


Red Horse Hill. By Sidney McCall. 
postpaid. 

Remaking the Mississippi. 
Mathews. $1.75, postpaid. 

Robespierre and the French Revolution. By 
Charles F. Warwick. $2.50, postpaid. 

Royal Academy Pictures. $1.75, postpaid. 

Rule of Three, The. By Alma Martin Esta- 
brook. 90 cents, postpaid. 

Runaway Place, The. By Walter Prichard 


Eaton and Elise Morris Underhill. 90 cents, 
postpaid, 


$1.08, 


By John Lathrop 


Sainte-Beuve. By George 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Salvator. By Perceval Gibbon. $1.08, postpaid. 

Sanitation, Water Supply and Sewage Disposal 
of Country Houses. By William Paul Ger- 
hard. $2.00, postpaid. 

Scarlet Feather, The. By Houghton Townley. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

School Sermons. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Sebastian. By Frank Danby. $1.08, postpaid. 

Selected Readings. Compiled by Anna Morgan. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Self-Control and How to Secure It. 
Paul Dubois. $1.50, postpaid. 

Set in Silver. By C. N. and A, M. Williamson. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Sidelights on the Bible. By Reverend Frank T. 
Lee. $1.00, postpaid. 

Sidelights on Christian Doctrine. 
Orr. $1.50, postpaid. 

Silver Cup, The. By Charles Cuthbert Hall. 
$1.25, postpaid. 

Social Plans for Young People. 
F. Reisner, 75 cents, postpaid. 

Sociology of the Bible, The. By Ferdinand S. 
Schenck. $1.50, postpaid. 

Solitary Farm, The. By Fergus Hume. 90 
cents, postpaid. 

Spell of the Yukon and Other Verses. By 
Robert W. Service. $1.10, postpaid. 

Statesman’s Year-Book, The. 1909. Edited 
by J. Scott Keltie. $3.00, postpaid. 

Statesmanship of Andrew Jackson, The. Edited 
by Francis Newton Thorpe. $1.90, postpaid. 

Story of New Netherland, The. By William 
Elliot Griffis. $1.25, postpaid. 


McLean Harper. 


By Henry Augustus Coit. 


By Dr. 


By James 


By Christian 
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Story of Oil, The. By Walter Sheldon Tower. 
$1.00, postpaid. 


Strain of White, The. By Ada Woodruff An- 


derson. $1.08, postpaid. 

Studies in Several Literatures. By Harry 
Thurston Peck. $1.20, postpaid, 

Studies of Shakespeare’s Women. By Marie 


M. McKenney. $2.00, postpaid. 
Summer in Touraine, A. By Frederic Lees. 
$2.75, postpaid. 


Talk on Relaxation, A. By Alice Katharine 
Fallows. 35 cents, postpaid. 

Tell Me a True Story. Arranged by Mary 
Stewart. $1.25, postpaid. : 

Tess of the D’Urbervilles. By Thomas Hardy. 
Leather binding. $1.25, postpaid. 

That Affair in Philadelphia. By Mrs. Darby. 
75 cents, postpaid. 

Thais. By Anatole France. 

Third Circle, The. 
postpaid, 

Their Silver Wedding Journey. By W. D. How- 
ells. $1.08, postoaid. 

Third French Republic, The. 
Lawton. $3.50, postpaid. 

Three Keys, The. By Frederic Ormond. $1.08 
postpaid. 


$1.50, postpaid. 
By Frank Norris. $1.08, 


By Frederick 


Thrice Armed. By Harold Bindloss. $1.08, 
postpaid. . 

Toll of the Sea, The. By Roy Norton. $1.08, 
postpaid, 












Here is a book that 
will live through 
the generations 


called upon to rule it. 


as found in society of the present day. 
the mind of every one who reads. 


@ The Baltimore American says: “The author has 
produced a work that will mark an epoch in virile 
character delineation and resourceful fertility of plot. 
Strong and blood-stirring in every chapter, it carries, 
by the force of its climax, the reader to the crest of 
the billows. It possesses interest for the man of sedate 
mind and for the girl who has romantic fancies. It has 
a moral for the moralist and a touch of human artistry 
for the humanist. Victor Hugo stood alone, yet this 
author has entered into his heritage.” 


demand is steadily increasing. 
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A MAN 
WITHOUT PRINCIPLE? 


By RETSEL TERREVE 


@ The thrilling and dramatic story of a criminal who, after conquering the prejudices of our modern society, was 
@ In a wonderful series of word pictures the reader is carried from the slums to the 
aristocratic homes and gambling resorts of the American metropolis ; then to the heart of London's great financial 
center, and through the intricate mazes of English company promotion; then back to America, and across the 
continent to the humanizing, inspiring atmosphere of the great and virgin West. 
merciless but master hand, one runs the entire gamut of human emotions ; of all the controlling passions of mankind, 
It is a book that will set the blood on fire ; that will impress a moral on 


Although first announced June 5th, the sale of this intensely interesting novel has run into thousands and the 


AMMON & MACKEL, NEW YORK 


FOR SALE BY 1% G. MeCLURG & G6, cHIGAGO | Price, $1.50 


AND ALL LEADING DEALERS 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 






Treasury of English Literature. 
Warren. $2.00, postpaid. 
Truth Dexter. By Sidney McCall. $1.08, 


Tuberculosis. By S. Adolphus Knopf. $2.00, 
postpaid. 


By Kate M. 


Valid Christianity for To-day, A. By Charles 
D. Williams. $1.50, postpaid. 

Vegetable Cookery and Meat Substitutes. By 
Mrs. Rorer. $1.50, postpaid. 


Venice. By Grant Allen (new edition). $1.15; 
postpaid, $1.25. 

Vital Economy. By John H. Clarke. 30 cents, 
postpaid. 

When Mother Lets Us Garden. By Frances 
Duncan. 75 cents, postpaid. 


White Mice, The. By Richard Harding Davis. 
$1.08, postpaid. 
White Sister, The. 
$1.08, postpaid. 
Winning Chance, The. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Wireless Telegraphy and Wireless Telephony. 
By A. E. Kennelly. $1.00, postpaid. 

Woman and the Car, The. By Dorothy Levitt. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Woman for Mayor, A. By Helen M. Winslow. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Woman in Question, The. 
$1.50, postpaid. 


By F. Marion Crawford. 


By Elizabeth Dejeans. 


By John Reed Scott. 


Unconventional 
Fascinating 
Intensely Human 


And through it all, directed by a 





@ Edwin Markham, in The Chicago Examiner, says: 
« This novel possesses staple and enduring qualities. It is 
a story earnest and inspiring in principle, swift in action 
and interesting in detail. The purpose of the storv is 
so strong, the characterization, whether moral or im- 
moral, is so true, and the scenes of the constantly shifting 
life so natural, that the book immediately appeals to 
the attention and approval of the reader. It is stirring, 
appealing, convincing, and so, as a novel with a lofty 
purpose, it engages and holds attention on its merits.” 
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| MAGAZINE | 


TAKING STOCK OF THE WORLD’S NATURAL RESOURCES 



























To has been much conspicuous talk of late about the 

manner in which the vast Natural Resources of the world 
have been squandered, and a general campaign having in view the 
reduction of economic wastes is impending. This is wise and 
commendable, but we should not be unduly alarmed. There are 
immense stores of Timber, Coal, Oil, Iron Ore, Gold, and other 
Raw Materials, yet awaiting exploitation. 


Cassier’s Magazine 


AN ENGINEERING 
MONTHLY 


Edited by HENRY HARRISON SUPLEE 
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Will present to its readers during the coming season a 
succession of discussions of the Opportunities yet Available; a taking 
stock of existing Natural Resources; a View of Materials not yet 
wasted; an Optimistic Study of the Wealth Awaiting Development 
in a world which is still full of good things for this and coming 











generations. 





Cassier’s Magazine is a monthly devoted to the Applied Science 
of Engineering, and contains illustrated articles upon the Great 
Technical Questions of the Day, written by eminent specialists in all 
departments of work, and presented in the highest style of the 
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engraver's and printer's art. 





Price, 25 Cents a Copy. Subscription, $3.00 a Year 







THE CASSIER MAGAZINE COMPANY, 1I2 W. Thirty-first Street, NEW YORK 






16 When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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There’s Room for You 


in the boundless West, and there’s room for you on the 
subscription list of The Pacific Monthly, the magazine of 
the West. Who is not interested in the country where 
thousands have found health, wealth and happiness, and 
where thousands more are coming each year? Do you 
want to learn more of this land of opportunity? Do 
you want to keep in touch with the spirit of the West in 
poetry, fiction, picture? Are you interested in the 
gigantic reclamation projects that are turning sage-brush 
wastes into a land of plenty? There is a magazine of the 
West—a magazine whose mission is to carry to the ends 
of the world the vastness, the grandeur, the advantages of 
the West, and there are already thousands of readers 
ready to testify to the delightful manner in which the 
West is pictured in The Pacific Monthly. Are you one of 
them? Do you want to become one? The Pacific 
Monthly is a high-grade magazine in every particular. 
The subscription price is $1.50 per year; the colored 
pictures alone are worth the subscription price. Buy a 
copy from your newsdealer today. Then send us the 
coupon herewith. 







Send 25 cents in stamps for 3 recent numbers 








TEAR THIS COUPON OFF AND MAIL TODAY 


THE PaciFIC MONTHLY: 






send THE PAciIFIC MONTHLY for one year to 






Name_ 









Address __ ear _ 





Enclosed please find $1.50, for which you may 





The Pacific Monthly 


PORTLAND, OREGON 





B. N.M.—1—o9. 






When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


ENGRAVERS 


DESIGNERS 
ILLUSTRATORS 
ENGRAVERS 


PRINTING PLATES 
BY EVERY PROCESS 


Engraving Co., Inc. 
630 Chestnut St., - Phila. 


M. C. CLARKE, Pres. BENJ. F. JAMES, V. Pres. 
A. C, COLAHAN, Treas. J. S. COOK, See’ty. 


PLATEMAKERS TO A 
MULTITUDE OF PUBLISHERS 
————____—- THE ————_ 
STANDARD 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 












Photo-Chromotype 
| Engraving Company 









Artists 





Photo-Engravers 
Die Makers 







We solicit correspondence when you require: 






Illustrations 


Halftone Engravings 





Line Engravings 
Book Dies 
Embossing Dies 








Three and Four Color Process 
Reproductions 






PHILADELPHIA 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 














BOOK LABELS 


Our display cards, showing sixteen 
bookish designs, will be found at 
Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia; Fred. 
Loeser’s, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Woodward 
& Lorthrop, Washington, D. C.; Du- 
lany & Co., Baltimore, Md.; Yale Ce- 
operative Association, New Haven, 
Conn.; Johnson's Book Store, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

If your dealer does not carry them, 
send us two-cent stamp for catalegue. 


( Special designs. made to order) 


The American Book Plate Co. 
1506 Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 













MANUSCRIPT rosstt 


Send stamp for List of 144 Periodicals that Pay 
Contributors, giving street addresses, subscrip- 
tion rates, and other information. 


AUTHORS CLIPPING BUREAU 


68 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 









Must Work Boru Ways. 
He—“I could waltz on to heaven with you!” 
She—‘“Can you reverse?” 
Yale Record. 


THE MASK Only Journal Devoted to 
the Art of the Theatre 

Beautifully printed om hand-made paper, and illustrated by 
wood engravings, lithographs and (to subscribers) etchings. 

Among the contributors to THE MASE are the following: 

, Adolf Furst, 


Gordon Craig, Isadore Duacan, Louis Fuli 
ey, Alexander 


Ivo Hauptmann, Edward Hutton, Ellen 
Hevesi, H. von Hofmannsthal, D. Nevile Lees, Neuwert 
Nowaczynski, Jean Jacques Olivier, will Rothenstein, Ellea 
Terry, E. Thesleff, Jan C. de Vos. 

EDITION DE LUXE. 15 copies only are published monthly. 
remain. Yearly subscription 16 dollars. These 


edged paper identical in appearance and texture with that 
made in the same district of Fabriano inthe year 1315. This 
edition comtains Etchings and other prints signed by the 
artists, which are not included in the popular edition. 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, FOUR DOLLARS, POST FREE 





THE MASK, 2 Laung’arno Acciaiuvoli, Florence, Italy 
To be obteined in America from G. Wolfe Plank, 1126 Walnut 
Street, Philadeiphia, . . and from Brentanos, 5th Avenue, 
New York. 


HALF-TONE AND LINE 
ENGRAVINGS 
COLOR WORK 
N.W.COR.10" € ARCH, 


Pri ances 





When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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‘ who prefer to use a nice 
Ladies quality of stationery for 
their correspondence, should inquire for 
Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and Enbelopes. 
Sold by all Stationers, in a variety of 
tints and surfaces. Manufactured and 
supplied to the trade by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U. S. A. 





In a country district during the sitting of the 
Court, much noise was going on. The Judge 
said: “Usher! see that silence is preserved. 
We have already judged a dozen suits without 
hearing them.” 

French Wit and Humor. 


“Your husband says that when he is angry he 
always counts ten before he speaks,” said one 
woman. “Yes,” answered the other. “I wish 
he’d stop it. Since he got dyspepsia, home seems 
nothing but a class in arithmetic.” 

Tit-Bits. 


Cholly—“The dentist told me I had a large 
cavity that needed filling.” 
Ethel—“Did he recommend any special course 


of study ?” 
London Public Opinion. 


“Did your husband have any Index Expurga- 
torius in his library?” 

“If that’s what ate a hole through th’ cover 
of one of his oldest books, I guess he did. He 


called ’em worms.” 
Cleveland Plaindealer. 


Invalid Husband—“Did the doctor say I was 
to take all that medicine?” 

Wife—“Yes, dear.” 

Invalid Husband—“Why, there’s enough there 
to kill a donkey.” 

Wife (anxiously)—“Then you'd better not 
take all of it, John.” 

Tit-Bits. 











W RITE for a copy of 
the August, 1908, 
issue of The Book 
News Monthly — the 


Edward Everett Hale 
special number. 


10 CENTS PER COPY 
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To Professional and Business Men 


If you waut real comfort on a hot Summer 
day, weara 


Two or Three Piece Suit 


made from 
















supporter 
with a 


FLEXIBLE 
FELT 
BUTTON 


Cannot tear the finest 
lace orsilk stocking. 
Self Locking 
Loop 
Never slips 


or loses 
its 
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“Caenelled 
COOL, COMFORTABLE, DRESSY 


“Rain will neither spot nor wrinkle them.”” They will 
not cockle. Require very little pressing 


For sale by leading clothiers in up-to-date London 
Suiting styles and colorings. 


Look for these words : 


‘* Priestley’s Cravenetted English Mohair ’’ 


stamped on the inside of garment 
A postal to us will bring booklet 


GP ricstley + Fy 


The finest line of Fancy Side-Corset and Manufacturers of Mohairs, Bradford, England 
Sew-On Hose Supporters ever shown. American Selling Offices, 100 5th Ave., N.Y. 

















































For 
sale 
by all 
dealers. 
Sample pair 
sent by mail on 
receipt of 25c. 


C.J.HALEY&CO. 
373 & 375 Broadway, N. Y. 
Established 1870. 


















HOW TO MAKE 
MORE SALES 


You are interested in that which will 
help you to get more business. You 
want to increase your sales. You want 
to hold customers and keep on selling to 
them. 


The Business Philosopher 
Can Help You 


It is the only business magazine pub- 
lished that emphasizes the power of 
personality—that combines with money- 
getting business articles instruction in 
man-building. It is intensely practical, 
yet it has a personal touch that makes 
you realize it “is something better.”’ 


TEN CENTS WILL BRING YOU A SAMPLE COPY 






















Drawer ~| FOR 
Garters = SUMMER 














The new idea—ventilating web that cools the skin 
at every movement; no chafing or soil of perspira- 
tion. The new fabric—unyielding as leather, agree- 
able as the softest silk. Adjustable to any leg. 
Nickel trimmings, 25 cents. Gold-plated, 50 cents. 


PIONEER SUSPENDERS 


Lightweight webs for summer ; all lengths ; uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed. 50 cents a pair. 
Both should be at your dealer's; tf not, 
we will mail them on receipt of price. 
PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY 
718 Market Street Philadelphia 















































The Sheldon University Press 
LIBERTYVILLE, ILLINOIS 
















When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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DONT Deny Your Home 


the Comforts that Thou- 
sands of Other Homes Are 
Enjoying —Get a Thermos 
Bottle. 


People were naturally sceptical about 
the claims made for the Thermos Bottle 
when it was first introduced. It seemed 
against all reason to expect a 
bottle to keep hot liquids hot, 
without fire or heat for 24 hours, 
and cold liquids cold, without ice 
for three days. 


But—the Thermos soon proved itself 
more than an experiment, more than 
something that would appeal to a few 
ye = 5 because of its novelty. The Thermos 
\ toe Foca wall ee} soon proved itself practical—so abso- 

“3 lutely practical that today it is regarded, 
in thousands and thousands of homes, 
as equally important and necessary as a 
stove or a refrigerator. 











The Thermos gives you a hot or a cold drink, as hot or as cold as you like it, whenever you want it, 
without the bother of constantly preparing it. Where there is a baby or an invalid to care for, the 
Thermos is of inestimable value. 


There are a thousand and one ways in which the Thermos can be used to advantage in your home 
every day. You'll discover a new time-saving, trouble-saving, money-saving use for it every time 
you handle the Thermos. 


In the New Model Thermos, the inner bottle can be cheaply and easily replaced in case of 


accidental breakage. The Thermos is the only bottle in which this separable-case feature 
has been patented. Prices of Thermos: Pints, $3.00 and up—Quarts, $5.00 and up. 


Don’t deny yourself the comforts of a Thermos Bottle any longer. Go to your dealer now and have 
him show you this wonderful Bottle—the Thermos. 30,000 dealers throughout the United States 
sell and guarantee it. Look for the name ““ THERMOS”’ on the bottom. It’s there for your 
protection. Insist on getting the Thermos—and get it. 


The Thermos Bottle is on sale at the Wanamaker Stores 


° Broadway and 27th Street 
American Thermos Bottle Co. yew york CITY 





When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Capital Authorized Capital Paid In 
,900, ,000 


Surplus all Earned, $175,000 


TRADESMEN’S 
TRUST COMPANY 


Chestnut and Juniper Sts. 


MOST CONVENIENT BANKING LOCATION 
IN THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA 


HEART OF THE SHOPPING DISTRICT 
Check Accounts 


2 per cent. interest on daily balances averaging $100. 








Saving Fund Accounts 
3% per cent. interest, subject to 10 days’ notice 
for withdrawal. 


Safe rentals range from $3.00 to $150.00 per 


annum, according to size and location. 
President, 
PETER BOYD 
Vice-President and Treasurer 
LEWIS K. BROOKS 


Secretary and Assistant Treasurer 


LEWIS B. HARVEY 


We invite inspection of our plant and facilities. 


LET US HAVE YOUR SAVINGS ACCOUNT. 





) od 
of 
GENUINE SWISS 


MILK CHOCOLATE 





AILLER’S is a food as well as a con- 
fection. It is equally as good for 
children as for grown-ups. 

Save the tissue-paper wrappers—a !2-lb. 
cake of CAILLER’S will be sent you, 
postpaid, upon receipt of 100 wrappers 

FREE—send your name and address, 
and we'll mail you FREE a very liberal 


sample cake. 


J. H. FREYMANN 


Agent for the U.S.A. 
60 University Place New York 


When 86,000 People Tell 
You An Instrument Is Good 


and back up their statement by the payment of several 
hundred dollars, United States gold coin, it makes a fairly 
good voucher for that instrument. 


There are 86,000 Emerson Pianos in the homes of the 
American people, and this is the reason we urge the 


placing of 86,000 more in other homes. 


Our whole aim is to make the very best piano in the 
world at the most reasonable price. 


Emerson Piano Company 
560 HARRISON AVENUE, BOSTON 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly 





An Instantaneous Success 


— INNER SHRINE 


A NOVEL OF TODAY 


This great novel begins its second month with an 
Increasing Triumph. The Acclaim it has brought forth 
is quite without a parallel among novels not bearing 
the name of one of the world’s literary giants. Here 
are three of the recent verdicts—enthusiasm that is 
spreading country-wide: 

Roc hester Post-Express, in a review of nearly two columns, SAYS: 
‘No greater novel has been published for many years in the 
United States.’ 
The Philadelphia Press says: 
‘A notable contribution to American fiction.” 


The Brooklyn Eagle says: 

‘It is sincerely to be hoped that it is the work of a new hand; that 
this year of literary grace has seen the rising of a new fictional star. 
We have the assurance in the work itself that it is a star of the first 
magnitude. ... The most surprising novel of the year.”’ 


Splendidly Illustrated by Frank Craig. Cloth, $1.50 


NEW NOVELS 


KATRINE PETER, PETER 


By ELINOR MACARTNEY LANE By MAUDE RADFORD WARREN 


‘A book to be cherished as something It’s a Romance Out of Town. This 
wonderful,”’ says the New York Independent. Peter loses his ar: not his wife. Peter 
‘*One lays it aside with the feeling of having and Margery belong to old, aristocratic 
listened to great music and of having walked families, and Mz urgery ’s family especially 
at evening in an old-fashioned garden.’’ are upset over the change which drives the 
More reviewers, like the critic of the New darling daughter into rustic poverty. That's 
York Times, have emphasized the ‘‘spon- the story—this rustic poverty—and twins! 
taneous emphasis on the joy and gladness Light as a cream-puff and sparkling as a 
of life and love.” And they all love brook A most joyous summer - time 
Katrine. Cloth, Frontispiece, $1.50 novel Illustrated, Cloth, $1.50. 


THE HAND-MADE THE LADY IN 
GENTLEMAN THE WHITE VEIL 


By IRVING BACHELLER By ROSE O'NEILL 


It is a story of success and humor. So This sprightly American novel has all 
far all reviewers agree that the book is the dash of a detective story. The hero 
filled with a certain charm that takes hold is seized with longing to have a look at the 
of the reader’s interest at the first page empty family house, and is astonished to 
and retains it to the end of the story. see coming out of it a young woman in a 
Moreover, it rewards the interest of the white veil. She asks him to call a cab, 
reader with scenes and characters that he and he enters with her. From this point 
will delight to know and remember. It on the story never rests. The author 
is a tale as noble and uplifting as ‘‘ Eben herself has made the illustrations, which 
Holden.” Cloth, Frontispiece, $1.50. are beautifully reproduced. Cloth, $1.50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


Times Printing House 
Philadelphia 





